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To prevent possible misconception, the State 


Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 


of the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual] is 
tm any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


(At .a meeting of the State Board of Eduea- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 





Editorial 


Governor William Hodges Mann has desig- 
nated May 11th as Mother’s Day. Do not fail 
to celebrate this occasion by wearing a white 
flower in honor of your mother. 


es SF 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisements of the following summer 
schools that appear in this issue: 

College of William and Mary. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Cornell University Summer School. 

University of Virginia. 

Covington, Va., Summer Normal. 

Seaside Summer Normal, Norfolk, Va. 

Farmville Summer School. 

Richmond Summer School. 

University of Chicago. 

Manassas Summer School. 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute. 

Christiansburg Summer Normal. 


st SF SF 


We have been much pleased to note the in- 
terest that our last editorial on the importance 
of correct pronunciation has aroused. One of 
the surest means for obtaining every view- 
point of any question is to start an argument, 
and this we have done with reference to pro- 
nunciation. Not only many teachers but other 
persons not so immediately interested in edu- 
‘ational matters have given expression as to 
their thorough approval of the stand that we 
have taken with reference to the importance of 
this much neglected subject. As we have said 
before, to be certain that one’s pronunciation is 
accurate, one must constantly consult the dic- 
tionary. We prefer as our authority Webster’s 
New International. 


| 
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It is not enough to place the accent, or the 
stress of voice, upon the proper syllable, one 
must articulate clearly and bring out the true 
force of the consonants and vowels that make 
up the word. For instance, in the case of the 
word ‘didactic,’ it is not enough to know that 
the accent falls on the penult, one must also 
know that the ‘i’ of the first syllable is short. 
In the case of the word ‘dishonest,’ one should 
of the first syllable is 
or like 


know whether the ‘s’ 
to be pronounced like the ‘s’ in ‘his’ 
the ‘s’ in ‘this.’ Many persons who would 
gladly speak correctly fail to do so because 
they are ignorant of their own errors. They 
pronounce words in certain ways because they 
Many will tell you “I 
say 


have always done so. 
was taught when I 
opp-o-nent (first syllable accented) instead of 
op-po-nent (penult accented).’ This simply 
strengthens the argument of our former edi- 
torial that teachers should be extremely care- 
ful as to their pronunciation because they are 
the models not only for their own pupils but 
for the generations that follow. Those who 
would seek an excuse for their errors in the 
statement that pronunciations are constantly 
changing have never been students of diction- 
aries. If they had been, they would know bet- 
ter. Of course, changes occur but not like 
fashions in dress. The great body of cur lan- 
guage remains practically fixed for several 
generations. One’s pronunciation, like one’s 
grammar, is at once the index of one’s breed- 


attended school to 


ing and of one’s culture. 


For the following test in pronunciation we 
are indebted to G. & C. Merriam Company, 
publishers of the New International Diction- 
ary. 


Dream gf an Orthoepist 


Roland and Rosamond were lovers. Rosa- 
mond was ephemeral but comely, hypochon- 
driacal but not lugubrious, didactic but not 
dishonest, nor given to ribald or truculent 
grimaces. Her pedal extremities were, per- 
haps, a trifle too large for playing organ 
pedals successfully, but her heart was not at 
all adamantine, and her address was perempt- 
Roland, on the 


ory without being diffuse. 
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other hand, was of a saturnine countenance, at 
once splenetic and combative in disposition, 
so that his wassails and orgies were almost 
maniacal in their effects. He was a telegra- 
pher by profession, having received a diploma 
from Caius College, but aggrandized his sti- 
pend by dabbling in philology, orthoepy and 
zoology during his leisure hours, so that he 
was accused of fetichism and tergiversation by 
his patrons. Still, his acumen and prescience 
were such that only a misogynist would dis- 
cern that he was an aspirant for the gallows. 
His acetic, rather than ascetic, nature natur- 
ally inclined him to visit a chemical labora- 
tory, well filled with apparatus, to which he 
had whence he often returned with 
globules of iodine and albumen on his caout- 
choue shoes, which subjected him to the risk 
of numerous altercations with his landlady, a 
virago and pythoness in one, and with the ser- 
vant, her accessory or ally. Rolana had, how- 
ever, become acclimated to his place, received 
everything with equability, reclined upon the 
divan where he contemplated the elysium 
where Rosamond dwelt, and addressed dona- 
tive distichs to her in the subsidence of rail- 
lery. There was a certain diocesan who en- 
deavored to dispossess Roland in the affections 
of Rosamond, but he was enervated by bron- 
chitis. laryngitis, and diphtheria, which on 
their subsidence left his carotid artery in an 
apparently lethargic condition. He had sent 
Rosamond a ring with onyx, a chalcedonic va- 
riety of stone, and once hung a placard where 
he knew she would see it from her casement; 
but she steadfastly rejected his overtures and 
ogled him as if he were a dromedary. The 
diocesan betook himself to absolutory prayers, 
but continued his digressions and inquiries. 
Roland became cognizant of this amour, and 
armed with a withe he inveighed against this 
interloper, who defended himself with a fal- 
chion until Roland disarmed him, houghing 
his palfrey withal. After the joust, the pre- 
bendary abjectly apologized, albeit in a scarce- 
ly respirable condition, then hastened to the 
pharmaceutic’s aerie for copaiba, morphine 
and quinine, and was not seen again till the 
next Michaelmas. Roland returned on Christ- 
mas Day, took an inventory of his possessions. 


access, 
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which consisted of a large package of almond 
cement, a package of envelopes, a dish of an- 
chovy sauce, a tame falcon, a book of acoustics, 
1 miniature of a mirage, a treatise on the epi- 
zootic, a stomacher lined with sarcenet, a cere- 
ment of sepulture, a cadaver ana a bomb. ‘The 
next day the hymeneal rites were performed, 
and Rosamond became thenceforth his faithful 
co-adjutant and housewife. 


ss 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society 


A meeting of those interested in the discov- 
ery and preservation of Virginia versions of 
ballads and folk-lore was held in the Chapel 
of Richmond College on the afternoon of 
Thursday, April 17, 1913. Some forty peo- 
ple were present, among them representatives 
of many sections of Virginia, in attendance 
upon the Conference for Education in the 
South. Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Pee Profes- 
sor of English in the University of Virginia. 
explained the purpose of the meeting. Formal 
organization was perfected, Professor Smith 
being elected President, and Professor Walter 
A. Montgomery, of Richmond College, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. <A constitution was 
adopted, which, with literature setting forth 
the aims and purposes of the Society, will be 
sent by the Secretary to all persons interested 
in this, and kindred subjects. 


A great wealth of folk-lore must be extant 
throughout Virginia: and it is the purpose of 
the society to awaken interest, and direct it 
systematically and intelligently toward dis- 
covering, publishing in the public prints, and 
so preserving in permanent form, the various 
versions of standard old English ballads, and, 
perhaps, of some as yet unknown, and there- 
fore, of even greater value to the student of 
this very important field of literature. 

The first meeting of the Society will be held 
at the time and place designated by the Vir- 
ginia State Educational Association for their 
next meeting. Papers bearing upon the work 
of the Society. and reports of local investiga- 
tions, will be presented. All persons enrolling 
before this first meeting will be counted as 
charter members. 

It is hoped that the Society will attract men 
and women of al] professions, not merely of 
those teaching, as well as many Virginians liv- 
ing in States settled in part by immigration 

from Virginia. It will thus prove a valuable 
adjunct to the many other associations affili- 
ated with the State Teachers’ Association. 


=e 


May 18th will be observed as Peace Day. 
Schools should celebrate this occasion with ap- 
propriate exercises. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


W. H. ADAMS, Roanoke 


It is the purpose of this paper to make clear 
certain things about vocational education that 
ure more less confused in the minds of many 
people. First, vecational education does not 
purpose to pull down any well established edu- 
cational ideals or to trail them in the dust. It 
has not for its purpose drawing people “out of 
the Kingdom of God into the realm of Mam- 
mon.” Tt has not for its object turning “from 
the public good to individual greed.” It holds 
no tenets that justify a calling upon “self- 
respect and a desire for better things” to 
“check the lowering tendency before the light 


of a vanishing civilization becomes extinct.” 
Such charges as these hurled at vocational edu- 
‘ation are unjust and cannot be substantiated. 
In the second place vocational education does 
aim at a practical education. An ideal is of 
great value. We believe in the ideal, but along 
with the ideal we believe in the practical. An 
ideal may be as the high stars but without the 
something to feed the body it will starve. We 
are living in a practical world and in an in- 
tensely practical age. However we may wish 
things were it is true that the big problem for 
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a very large imajority of our people are the 
problems of bread and butter. 

It is not strange that there should be charges 
against the purpose of vocational education. 
All progress in this world is the outcome of 
struggle. [very new movement meets opposi- 
tion just in proportion to the changes it in- 
volves. Half-civilized people achieve the new 
order by destroying the old and placing in its 
place the new. It is a mark of enlightenment 
not to destroy but to alter to meet the new con- 
pur- 


True. 


ditions. Vocational education does not 
pose destroying the established system. 

there are a few radicals, such as Dr. Sidis, of 
Harvard, who is quoted as saying that “our 
school system ought to be abolished.” but they 
are not many nor do they represent the move 
ment for vocational education. 

There is nothing to be gained by harsh state 
ments that indicate simply a desire to “serap.” 
We have a great problem to solve and the way 
to get it solved is to look the facts squarely 
over and then set about a solution. Those who 
believe that the education that 
from the world in which we are to-day living. 
that places stress upon the acts and literatures 


stands aloof 


of hundreds of years ago at the cost of know- 
ing the times and language that now are being 
lived and spoken are fast becoming fewer and 
fail to catch the true significance of life. Our 
whole economic life has undergone a_ great 
change since our school system was established 
and the schools have not kept pace with this 
change. Ex-President Eliot said “Our elemen- 
tary schools have changed but little in forty 
years.” Our universities have changed to meet 
the needs of vocational education for these wh« 
are able to attend them. The elementary 
schools are the schools of the common people. 
These have not changed. Then the first great 
fact we have to note in this problem is that 
we have exercised class favoritism to a very 
marked degree. 

Vocational education, as such, is not new. 
It is vocational education for the common peo- 
ple that is the new idea and that is stirring up 
such opposition. So long as the sixty per cent. 


of the educational funds of the State were 
spent for the vocational education of less than 
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ten per cent. of the people we heard no com- 
plaint from their source. Now when we pur- 
pose extending vocational education to the 
masses of we are accused of 
“passing out of the kingdom of God into the 
realm of Mammon,” and of “a rapid descent— 
from the public good to individual greed.” 
If it is good for the State to educate doctors 
ind lawyers and ministers into the vocations 
which they are to follow why is it not good t 
educate the men who produce and construct the 
things that make life, not only beautiful and 
pleasant, but at all possible ¢ 

If our professional men and commercial! 
people are the better citizens because of a rich 
vocational education why may not we believe 
that the working people will also be better 
and happier citizens because of similar ad- 
vantages? Are they not human beings just 
like the others? 

The next great fact for us to note about 
this problem is that away yonder the majority 
of the children do not remain in school long 
enough to get what we consider absolutely 
necessary, as a self-governing people, to make 
intelligent citizens, capable of using their 
birth-right judiciously. What is wrong? Are 
nine-tenths of the children wrong? It is the 
exception that the schools hold, not the rule. 
In the city of Roanoke eight per cent. of the 
school pupils are in the high school. This is 
somewhat above the average. Can it be pos- 
sible that ninety-two out of every hundred 
have gone wrong? Is it not nearer the truth 
that the schools need some alteration? Qur 
schools are successful for the education of the 
professional class of students because they lea: 
directly to vocational education for the pro 
fessions. They are professional, pre-vocational 
schools. They do not fit the great mass of 
children because they do not offer what thes 
children feel they need. ‘This necessary ex 
pansion is what we are demanding. It is jus! 
as absurd to presume that the mechanic needs 
a professional education as it is to presum 
that the doctor needs a mechanical engineer 
ing course of study. Yet for the mechani 
to get what he really does need of the lan 
guage and mathematics and allied subjects h: 


Wwage-earners 
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must take a whole lot of that which belongs 
to the professional education only. 

We have another aspect of this problem to 
look at. We have three great classes of peo- 
ple. The rich who have plenty and to spare, 
a small class; the comfortable middle, working 
class, who have homes, have time and place 
for culture and high class leisure; then we 
have that very large class of poor laborers who 
find small place for everything except toil, 
who are under-fed, under-paid and _ over- 
worked. ‘They are densely crowded at the 
base of the industrial pyramid. It is these 
who are sending up the cry for help. We 
propose to help them by giving them an edu- 
cation that will make them more efficient 
workmen. We do not want an education that 
wil] educate them out of and away from their 
natural callings but that will educate them for 
their natural vocations. We demand _ pre- 
vocational schools for the great industrial 
field just as we have pre-vocational schools 
for the professional field. When the youth 
have found themselves we demand an efficient 
education for their life work just as we offer 


efficient education for the professions. We 
are calling simply for fair play. Only for 
equal opportunity. We believe that the in- 
dustrial element is of as great worth to the 
community as any other element and that it is 
the business of the community to provide for 
them an adequate education. 

We do not believe that all those who are at 
the base of the pyramid can climb far toward 
the top. We do believe, however, that enough 
of them may rise to fill the much felt need of 
skilled workmen higher up and to relieve the 
pressure at the bottom so life in the lowest 
stratum will be more bearable. 

We believe we see a vision of better things 
for the great mass of laboring people through 
vocational education. We believe we see homes 
instead of hovels; we believe we see some place 
for culture and a few hours of rest with fam- 
ily and books and music each day instead of 
the long hours of heavy toil for a mere crust 
of a living. Such a result would be worthy 
of the most strenuous effort on the part of the 
community. 


DESK WORK 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


II. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DESK WORK 
A. Related to Reading. 

B. Related to Number. 


CO. Desk Work Requiring Observation of Form 
and Color 


D. Desk Work for the Higher Grades 


RELATED TO READING 


1. For word study in lower grades, write 
lists of words which will rhyme with the one 
used as pattern upon the blackboard, as “sing,” 
“block,” “when,” “track.” Instead of writing 
the words upon the blackboard, the teacher 
may use cards upon which the type words 
have been written. In all such exercises, in- 





sist upon neatness of execution. The words 
should be written in columns, with an even 
margin. 

2. Provide each pupil with an envelope or 
a small pasteboard box. As new words are de- 
veloped in the period of word study, write 
these words upon small pieces of paper or 
card, and give them to each pupil to keep in 
his envelope or box. He will thus be pro- 
vided with a vocabulary for which he is re- 
sponsible. This can be used in various ways. 
With his words he can make some sentence 
chosen from the reading lesson, and then may 
copy it upon slate or paper. He can make 
lists of words beginning with a certain letter. 
or lists containing a certain letter. He can 
select words which are names of objects, and 
draw pictures to illustrate them. 
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3. Cut paragraphs from old readers or 


newspapers. Provide the pupils with pencils 
and paragraphs, and require them to draw a 
line under all words which they recognize, and 
then to COpy these words in columns to be read 
to the class later. 

t. Procure sheets of cardboard containing 
the letters of the alphabet. These 
bought or prepared by a printer at slight cost. 
It may 


may be 


Place the letters in boxes or envelopes. 
be well to number the letters belonging to 
each box so that the pupil may easily retain 
With these letters he may repro- 
the 
It is better in using 


his share. 
lists of 


hlackboard or 


duce words or sentences from 
reader. 
this material to require the pupil to copy some 
definite form rather than to allow him to make 
what sentence he pleases. He will thus work 
to some definite end. 

>. In the transition from script to print. 
use pages of an old reader which have been 
pasted upon cardboard or manila paper in 
order to make them stiff enough to endure 
handling. Cut them into words or sentences; 
write copies of the same story, mounted in 
the same way and cut, placing both script and 
print in the same envelope: require the pupil 
to build the sentences with both script and 
print. 

6. Prepare cards containing drawings or 
pictures of common objects, as box, ball, top, 
fan, and require the pupil to copy the pic- 
tures, writing the word underneath. 

7. Write sentences which may easily be pic- 
tured, as The ball is on the table: There are 
the The the 
hough; The tree grows by the brook; I have 


Require 


two eggs in nest : bird is on 


two hands: John has a toy balloon. 
the pupils to copy the sentence and to express 
the thought by picture. 

8. Read a short story or poem to the pupils 
and ask them to picture the scenes which the 
poem describes. “The Envious Wren,” a short 
poem found among those of the Cary sisters. 
is well suited to such reproduction. Some of 
the the Quotations, or 
Memory Gems, may be thus pictured. Such 
exercises strengthen as well as test the power 


scenes described in 


of imagination. 
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%. Copy sentences from the reading lesson. 
In such copying, insist upon neat writing, care- 
ful placing of capitals and punctuation marks, 
and look to see that each succeeding line is 
better than the preceding one. 

10. Write lists of words upon the blackboard 
selecting those needed in language, reading, or 
general lessons, and require the pupil to use 
These sentences should in- 
Not, I see a cat, 
Not, This is a 
rose, but, Our rose has blossomed. 

11. Select the 
reader and copy words of one syllable, words 


them in sentences. 
variably mean something. 
but, A cat has sharp claws. 
from a certain lesson in 
of two syllables, etc. 

12. Write lists of words containing the same 
syllable, or derived from the same word, as 
eall, caller, ete. Write upon the 
blackboard questions which outline the story 


calling, 


of the reading lesson, as Who was John? 
Where did he go?) What did he do? What 
did he learn from this? And require the pu- 
pil after reading, to write the story in answer 
to the questions, making paragraphs in ac- 
cordance with the topics suggested by the 
questions. 

13. Copy sentences from the reading lesson, 
substituting synonyms for words which the 
teacher underlines. 

14. Use appropriate adjectives to describe 


nouns which have been selected: as, Iron is 


hard. Glass is brittle, ete. words need 


Very 


These 
not be known as adjectives and nouns. 
young pupils may do this work. 

15. Reproduce the story of the lesson if not 
too long to be completed in the time allowed 
for the exercise. 

16. Memorize and write from memory a 
stanza or paragraph which is worth commit- 
ting to memory. 

17. Construct reading lesson, using either 
drawings or pictures. 


(a) Descriptive, illustrating idioms used 
in describing things. 

(b) Narrative, illustrating idioms used 
in this kind of work, where th 
imagination of the pupil is pu 


to exercise. 
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18. Construct reading lessons by answering 
questions placed on the blackboard. 

19. Construct reading lessons, using Geo- 
graphy pictures. 

20. Construct reading lessons, in dialogue 
style, using simple complex pictures. 

21. Construct reading lesson, using a list 
of words placed upon the blackboard. The 
story must contain every word in the list. Pu- 
pils underline the given words. 

22. Construct reading lesson in application 
of a proverb written upon the blackboard. 

23. Construct reading lesson, telling how to 
do things. In the lower grades, the pupils may 
tell: How to wet the sponges neatly and 
quickly, How to erase writing from the black- 
board, How to hold a book while reading, How 
to play “Hide and seek,” ete. 

24. In season, observe and study leaves, 
flowers, fruits, insects, ete. 


B. 


DESK WORK RELATED TO NUMBER 


1. Use pegs, corn, beans, melon seeds, but- 
tons, wooden toothpicks, or inch-cube blocks. 
Provide a bag or box for each pupil in which 
these may be kept for use as counters. Use 
them in illustrating the combinations and sep- 
arations taught. 

2. Make dominoes of cardboard, leaving the 
sides blank. Let the pupil complete the num- 
ber studied with buttons, ete. 

3. Paste calendars upon sheets of manila 
paper or cardboard in order to make them 
stiff, cut into squares containing the figures 
let the pupils place the numbers in order, or 
place groups of objects upon one side of the 
domino and the corresponding figure upon the 
other. 

4. Have figures printed upon cardboard in 
quantities. Use them for illustrating prob- 
lems which the teacher places upon the black- 
board. These should not be needed beyond the 
First Year Grade. 

5. Picture the conditions indicated by the 
problem. See that the picturing represents 
the exact condition stated. Five birds were 
upon a tree, and two flew away; how many 


were left? In this picture the. first scene 
should represent the first grouping, the five 
birds upon the tree; the second picture should 
represent the three left upon the tree, with 
the two flying away. Such picturing ought to 
lead to power to imagine the conditions of 
problems. It is lack of this power which of- 
ten Keeps the pupil from solving his probiem. 
The teacher should be sure that the pupil 
understands the conditions which demand 
certain steps in the solution of the problem. 
Too often he adds, subtracts, multiplies, or di- 
vides simply because he is told, without any 
perception of the reason for the process. The 
picturing should express the thought accurate- 
ly. In the problem, Mary has three cents and 
John has five; how many more cents has John 
than Mary? ‘The three cents and five cents 
should be placed side by side, plainly showing 
that John has two cents more than Mary. In 
the problem, John had five cents and gave 
Mary three; how many had he left? the five 
cents should be represented first,.and the three 
which John gave Mary out of the five should 
be cut off, showing the two that are left. 

6. Cut from the pages of old arithmetics 
problems suitable for the class, paste upon the 
backs of cards, and distribute to those pupils 
who finish their work before the others. 

7. For little children cut different-colored 
worsteds into short lengths, ask them to assort 
the colors, placing a certain number of threads 
in each group. 

8. Supply the pupils with paper and scis- 
sors; let them cut the paper into equal lengths 
and make into chains, using a required num- 
ber of links of each color. These chains can 
be used afterward for decorating the room, ete. 

9. Provide beads or buttons for the pupils to 
string, requiring them to use a certain number 
in each group. In such exercises it is better 
for the pupil to separate the beads or buttons 
into the required groups before beginning to 
string, to prevent too continued counting by 
ones. The kindergarten beads made in the 
form of cubes, spheres, and cylinders are use- 
ful but more expensive. 

10. Cut from paper or cardboard circles of 
the size of a five-cent piece: upon these place 
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groups of dots or stars, let the pupil assort the 
circles, placing together those which have the 
same number of dots. 

11. Cut squares of oilcloth or of leather into 
half-inch strips, leaving an uncut margin of a 
half-inch at both ends. Let the pupils use col- 
ored splints and weave a required pattern. 
This will emphasize number, color, and ar- 
rangement. 

12. Provide cards having upon them pic- 
tures of groups of objects, and require the 
pupils to make problems which the number 
of objects suggest. 

13. Copy and complete domino cards, espe- 
cially with numbers that make ten. 

14. Construct, draw, and cut oblongs having 
given measurements; use the square inch as a 
unit. Measure objects in the room and write 
statements of the result. 

15. Draw and cut circles and squares, and 
fold them into fractional parts. Show the 
fractional parts of groups of numbers. 

16. Construct a dial for marking time, plac- 
ing the hands to denote a given hour. 

17. Use wooden toothpicks, fasten bundles 
of pen-holders with rubber bands in teaching 
first steps in addition and subtraction; illus- 
trate the results. 

18. Prepare cards containing 
showing the combinations and separations of 
numbers which the pupil has not studied. 
Omit some part of the equation; require the 
pupil to complete, and to state also in the 
ordinary form required in the four processes. 
This form is better for constant use because it 
is the one which is repeated in all his later 


equations 


work. 

19. Write the analysis of problems in order 
to lead to more distinct perception of the 
steps. Do not demand a certain formula, but 
rather a clear statement of the process. 


C. 


WORK REQUIRING OBSERVATION OF FORM 


AND COLOR 


DESK 


1. Cut cardboard into different forms: cir- 
Ask the pupils to 


cles, squares, triangles, ete. 
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match those which are exactly alike; then to 
select all squares, all circles, etc. 

2. Provide small squares of manila paper— 
not heavy. Make the impression of a circle or 
square by means of a spool, cylinder, tube, 
etc.; cut the forms from the impression; ar- 
range and paste. 

3. Represent upon the blackboard. Make 
paper chains, such as were suggested in num- 
ber work. 

!, Represent upon the blackboard a slate 
with various objects grouped upon it. Ask the 
pupils to reproduce, showing accurately the 
number and position of the objects. It is in- 
teresting to require this when the pupils first 
enter school, and to repeat the exercises a 
month later, comparing results. The later re- 
sults will, or ought, to show marked growth in 
the power of observation. Remember that this 
power helps the pupil to learn to read. 

5. Assort the letters or figures with which 
the pupils have been provided; put together 
words that are alike. 

6. Make a large chart of manila paper. 
drawing upon it with a rubber pen forms 
which the pupils may copy with pegs, splints, 
or in drawing. These forms should be simple. 
and should be related to the drawing lessons or 
nature study. The chart may, of course, con- 
sist of any number of leaves. 

7. Cut circles, squares, etc., from colored 
paper; arrange in designs for borders, and 
draw. 

8. Provide material for sewing the outline 
of forms studied in drawing, groups used in 
number lessons, or objects described in the 
nature study. Stout manila tag-board may be 
procured at slight expense for this purpose. 
Many school-supply houses provide outline- 
dotted for sewing. The cards can be made by 
the teacher, however, by the use of the hecto 
graph. The patterns thus arranged will 
more closely related to the work of her own 
classes. Use chenille needles, which the pu 
pils can easily thread, and split zephyr worst 
ed of appropriate colors. After a little prac 
tice, the pupils will be skillful enough t 
thread their own needles, match the colors 
and to make nearly all the needed preparation 
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for themselves. The sewing may then be pro- 
fitably used when the little hands are tired 
with writing and the teacher is occupied with 
other classes. The patterns selected should 
be those which suggest some thought in the 
other lessons,—the sun, moon, stars, windmiils 
and boats; snowflakes when the pupils are ob- 
serving natural forces; the horse-shoe when 
they study “The Village Blacksmith;” the Es- 
quimau hut, sled, and implements, or the bow 
and arrow, wigwam and cance of the Indian 
when these people furnish the theme of the 
general lesson. Outlines of leaves, blossoms, 
and fruits should accompany the plant lessons. 

If the outlines are neatly sewed, the card 
should be made into some article of use; a 
book-cover, an envelope for holding papers, a 
book-mark, pin-tray, and basket are among 
the many articles which the pupils can easily 
fashion. 

9. Modeling in clay and sand is a most help- 
ful means of strengthening and testing the 
power to see form. A table with the rim 
raised two or three inches and filled with 
clean sand will afford hours of profitable work 
for the little ones. The forms they have stud- 
ied may be modeled here—the village street, 
the meadow, the brook, ete. The plastic clay 
may be used at the desk; provide tin trays 
or oilcloth mats upon which the pupils may 
work. Let them model, not only the geometric 
forms, but also the natural objects which they 
study,.—the apple, the peach, the pear, as well 
as the ball and the box. The attempt to ex- 
press in a visible form what the pupil has in 
his mind leads to a closer attention to form, 
and results in a more definite mental picture. 
The power to use material leads to a feeling 
of independence. All work in construction is 
valuable for thesg reasons. 


)). 


DESK WORK FOR THE HIGHER GRADES 


As the pupils become more accustomed to 
stucty of beoks, they need less varied material 
for expression and are able to endure longer 
periods of work in the same lines. The desk 
work for these classes will be chiefly confined 


to study of books, writing, drawing, and arith- 
metic. Reproduction of the history, geogra- 
phy, and arithmetic, drawing maps of designs 
and illustrations of the thought expressed in 
the reading or general lessons will atlord all 
necessary practice and sufficient variety. To 
these may be added the sewing and sloyd, and 
the drawing associated with them. Great care 
should be taken to link this desk work to the 
various lessons of the day, making it afford 
practice in the lines where the pupil most needs 
drill, and demanding the exercise of his differ- 
ent powers. The reproduction of the history 
lesson, for instance, may be in the form of 
simple narration or in letter form, or the pupil 
may imagine himself as the chief actor in the 
scenes which he describes. The description of 
the plant may be written in full or represented 
by drawing. The map as well as the descrip- 
tion and letter should record what the pupil 
learns in geography. Do not forget to allow 
some period for silent reading, in which the 
pupil learns for himself what books have to 
give, and prepares to tell others what he 
learned. 

Tn all work at the desks, insist upon atten- 
tion and diligence, with no waste of materials 
or of time, prompt action without dawdling, 
and independent work without copying or in- 
terference with one’s neighbors. Make every 
lesson tell in right habits of work. 





“The greatest waste in education is not 
bad teaching,” said a speaker at the recent 
meeting of school superintendents, “but teach- 
ing things the twentieth century does not need,” 


High-school enrollment in South Carolina 
has risen from 4,812 to 8,902 in the past 6 
years, and the amount paid for salaries of 
high-school teachers has more than doubled 
in the same period. 


Cincinnati has tried compulsory vocational 
training and is well satisfied with the result. 
The boys and girls did not like it at first, 
apparently because of the compulsory feature, 
but now seem to take to it with enthusiasm. 
The school authorities have had the hearty 
co-operation of the manufacturers in the work. 
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{ know the song that the bluebird is singing, Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he’s saying, 

Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. Up in the apple-tree, swinging and swaying: 

grave little fellow! the skies may be dreary, 

Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. “Dear little blossoms, down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 

Hark! how the musie leaps out from his throat! Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer, 


a note? Summer is coming, and spring-time is here!” 


Hark! was there ever so merry 
-Emily Huntington Miller. 


The PLACE of FRENCH IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


jJ. D. RODEFFER, Ph. D., Roanoke College 


LI. fact, in this class of schools the percentage of 

students studying French runs from 3 to 5 

rHE PRESENT STATUS OF THE STUDY OF FRENCH per cent. ahead of those studying German. 
The combined percentage for both kinds of 

. schools is 9.41 in 1889-90, 10.43 in 1899-1900, 
In the previous paper an attempt was made and 11.70 in 1909-10. The number of second- 


to give a rough outline of the study of French ary students studying French in 1909-10 was 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


in the United States in the earlier periods of 95,671. 
our history. We come now to the considers- The geographical distribution of these stu 
tion of its present status. dents of French is of great interest. Of this 
The United States Commissioner of Educa- total of 95,671, the North Atlantic States, 
ton began to collect statistics on the preva- from Maine to Pennsylvania, inclusive, fur 
lence of the study of French in high schools in nish 69,985; the South Atlantic States, from 
1886-87, and, from that year on, the number Delaware to Florida and including West Vir 
and percentage of high school students who — ginia, 5,888; the South Central States, 3,695: 
study French are given in his annual reports. the North Central, 10,383; and the Western di 
In 1889-90 the percentage of students in pub- vision, 6,220. It is remarkable that near: 
lic schools who studied }’'rench was 5.84; in three-fourths of the French students in second 
1899-1900, 7.78: in 1909-10, 9.90. A much ary schools in the United States are furnishe 
larger percentage and a much more rapid in- by that section of our country which contail 
crease is shown in the case of private high only twenty-seven per cent. of our populatio: 
schools and academies, with 17.03 in 1889-90, The emphasis laid by New England on tl 
92.83 in 1899-1900, and 28.67 in 1909-10. In study of French is revealed by the followin 
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percentages: Maine, 43.26; New Hampshire, 
49.09; Vermont, 33.19; Massachusetts, 46.66; 
Rhode Island, 46.61; Connecticut, 28.45. In 
New Hampshire, Massacnusetts and Rhode 
Island the status of French is unique since, in 
these three States alone among those in the 
whole Union, more secondary students study 
French than atin. Massachusetts enjoys es- 
pecial pre-eminence, in fact she is the leading 
State in the study of French. The number of 
French students in her secondary schools, 25.- 
253, is equal to those from Mason and Dixon’s 
line to the Gulf of Mexico and from the west- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania to the Pacific 
ocean. The Latinist might here retort that 
Virginia enjoys such distinction in the case of 
Latin, since no other State equals her percent- 
age of 75.96, South Carolina coming second 
with 73.67. But it is obvious that this em- 
phasis of Latin in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina has been at the expense of the modern 
languages, the Virginia percentage for French 
being 12.37 and for German 14.08, the South 
Carolina percentages being for French 8.04 
and for German, the lowest of all the States 
in the Union, .34. 

The late Mr. A. R. Spofford, used to main- 
tain when Librarian of Congress that, as a 
rule, we Americans are “under-languaged.” 
Although the indictment is a true one, it ap- 
plies with less force to New England than else- 
where, because New England has from the be- 
ginning emphasized cultural studies, particu- 
larly languages, and has insisted that in the 
vocational courses of her technological schools 
some foreign language or languages must be 
studied. We see here a reason for the fact 
against which there arose a few years ago an 
outery from other sections, that New Eng- 
land had a great excess of her proportion of 
representatives in the diplomatic and consular 
service of the United States. The statistics 
of her schools show that for this service as 
well as for all commercial pursuits in which a 
knowledge of French is required she furnished 
more and better prepared men from which to 
choose than did the other sections. 

The reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion contain no statistics bearing on the 





amount of time devoted to French in the high 
schools. The Committee of Ten of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1593, recom- 
mended three years of German or French for 
the classical and Latin-scientific courses, and 
four years of French and three of German, or 
vice versa, for the modern language course, 
and four years of Latin, German, or French 
in the English course of high schools. “This,” 
says Professor Handschin, “may be taken 
roughly to be the norm observed in our sec- 
ondary schools to-day.” It should be noted 
that in three of these four courses two foreign 
ianguages with a total of seven years are re- 
quired; in the case of the English course alone 
is only one foreign language required, but for 
four years. 

Turning now to the recognition of French 
on the part of the colleges, we find the fol- 
lowing situation disclosed in Mr. C. D. Kings- 
ley’s “College Entrance Requirements.” Of 
203 colleges of liberal arts, 10 refused to ac- 
cept French as a subject for admission to the 
A. B. course for September, 1912; 2 accorded 
it a maximum of 1 unit, 1 a maximum of 1 1-2 
units, 40 a maximum of 2 units, 83 a maximum 
of 3 units, and 75 a maximum of 4 units. The 
average for the 203 colleges is 2.95 units. 

Proceeding to closer analysis of these 205 
colleges, we find that an overwhelming per- 
centage require foreign language for admis- 
sion. The exceptions to this rule are colleges 
of the type of Leland Stanford, which admits 
“oraduates of approved schools who have com- 
pleted a regular four-years’ course, amounting 
to not less than 15 entrance units, and who are 
fully recommended to the university.” Since 
12.18 per cent. of the secondary students of 
California study French and 16.94 per cent. 
study German, it is obvious that this liberality 
on the part of Leland Stanford is not pri- 
marily at the expense of modern languages. 
Of the Leland Stenford type are Clark Col- 
lege. Worcester, Mass.: Hamline University. 
St. Paul. Minn.. and Macalester College. St. 
Paul. Minn..—four colleges in all. The fol- 
lowing institutions require no foreign lan- 
guage for the B. S. degree: James Milliken 
University. Decatur, Tl... and Barnard College. 
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New York City—two in all. There is con- 
siderable uniformity among the 203 colleges in 
permitting the substitution of French and 
German for Latin or for Greek and Latin for 
the L. S. degree. 

In the case of only four colleges in the en- 
tire list of 203 do we find the statement, un- 
qualified as to courses, “Foreign language not 
required.” They are Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn.; the University of South 
Dakota, and Richmond College and Washing- 
ton and Lee University in Virginia. Once 
more do we find Virginia in the unenviable po- 
sition of contributing half to an anomalous 
class. From the point of view of the present 
writer, it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
these two Virginia institutions will henceforth 
lay more emphasis on the study of foreign lan- 
guages. The indictment of Mr. Spofford ap- 
plies with particular force to Virginia when 
two of her strongest institutions admit stu- 
dents to college without requiring any foreign 
language whatever. 

The necessity of such requirement is not 
founded solely on the fact that 193 out of a 
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chosen list of 203 colleges prescribe it. Strong- 
er confirmation comes from the emphasis laid 
upon foreign languages by the leading insti- 
tutions of the country. Johns Hopkins re- 
quires three foreign languages unless Latin 
and Greek are offered. Its medical school re- 
quires a reading knowledge of German and 
I'rench, as a prerequisite for the M. D. degree. 
For the B. Chem. degree Cornell requires three 
units of German or French, and fer the A. B. 
five units of foreign language. Much of the 
reputation of Bryn Mawr is due to the high 
requirement of four units of Latin and three 
of each of two in the group, Greek, German, 
French. Georgetown University prescribes 
seven units of foreign language, which is also 
the requirement of Hamilton College and Rut- 
gers College. The average for the 203 col- 
leges is four units. 


I prize the Virginia Journal of Education 
above all other papers. I would not like to 
miss a copy if possible—-A Halifax County 
Teacher. 


INDUSTRIAL ART PROBLEMS 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH an? BONNIE E. SNOW, Authors of The Progressive Drawing Books 


iV. 


A PORTFOLIO FOR MOUNTED DRAWINGS OR FOR 


PROTECTING LINEN DOILIES 


fhe Christmas gift that comes to us wrap- 
ped in some unusual or individual way, seems 
enhanced to twice its value. The box that 
bears an attractive label or covering leads on 
sto look for something of especial interest with 
in. The envelope that is neatly addressed 1) 
well-spaced lines suggests a significant mes 
sage. 

Says Miranda, of Ferdinand: 


“There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a tem- 


ple! 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house 
‘Good things will strive to dwell with ’t.” 


In a hundred instances we can point to the 
good effects of well-planned and worthy ex- 
teriors. ‘The chances are that a pupil who has 
made a portfolio that is beautiful in propor- 


tion and material, fuilfilling at the same time 


its office of protection and convenience, will 
permit nothing but “the best” to find place 
Such a portfolio, indeed, will find 
many uses. At school it may hold a collection 
of the students’ best drawings or designs, the 
contents conveying at a glance a sure estimate 
of ability and power. At home, it becomes 
the protector of fine linen or lace, or it may 
hold a choice collection of photographs or 
prints. If desired, its outer faces may bear a 
stencilled decoration, or the monogram of the 
The size of the portfolio may be 
The di- 


therein. 


maker. 
adapted to suit any particular use. 
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amensions given herewith have been selected as 
the most convenient for the reception of draw- 
ings mounted on nine by twelve-inch papers. 


MATERLALS REQUIRED 
31 inches of material 24 inches wide (Book- 
binders crash, or Tailors’ canvas of close 
weave). 
2 pieces cardboard, each nine and a half inch- 
es by twelve and a half inches. 
2 pieces cardboard four inches by nine and a 
half inches. 
1 piece cardboard four inches by twelve and 
a half inches. 
12 inches of gray linen tape. 
Any good paste. 
4 sheets colored paper for lining. 


1. “True” one of the cut edges of the cloth 
by means of a ruler and a drawn line. 

2. Measure in 
edge, and draw a line across the goods. 
off this four-inch strip. See Fig. 1. 

3. On both of the short edges of the cloth 
five and three-quarter 


four inches from this “trve” 


Cut 


set off a distance of 
inches. These points must be exactly opposite 
each other. Draw a line connecting them, as 
A-B,.Fig. 2. This line locates the placing and 
spacing of the three largest pieces of card- 
board. 

4. Mark the two large pieces of cardboard 
Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, mark the next larg- 
est piece No. 3. Mark the two remaining 
pieces Nos. 4 and 5, respectively. 

5. Place No. 1 with one of its long edges 
three-quarters inch in from one of the short 
edges of the cloth; a short edge of the card- 
board must lie on the drawn pencil line A-B. 
This locates its position; draw a pencil line 
around all edges of the cardboard. 

6. Place cardboard No. 2 on the cloth. one 
inch from No. 1, and with one of its short 
edges lying on the drawn line A-B. This lo- 
cates the position of No. 2; draw a line around 
it. It is essential that the space between the 
ceardboards measure exactly one inch at the top 


See Fig. 2. 


and bottom. 
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7. Place cardboard No. 3 next to cardboaiu 
No. 2, allowing one inch space, as before. One 
of the short edges ct caruboard No. 3 must lie 
on the drawn line A-b. ‘The space between 
the cardboards must be exactly one inch, top 
and bottom. 

S. Place the remaining cardboards (Nos. 4 
and 5) above and below cardboard No. 2, with 
spaces of cne inch between. The short edges 
of Nos. 4 and 5 must fall exactly in line with 
the long edges of No. 2. This marks the posi- 
tion of Nos. 4 and 5. Draw lines around them. 
See Fig. 3. 

9. Remove all pieces of cardboard and find 
marked on the cloth the layout for the port- 
folio. 

10. The two corners adjacent to a long edge 
of the cardboard No. 4 are to be mitred. To 
do this lay off one and a half inch in each 
direction from the two corners. Rule a dia- 
gonal line connecting these points, and cut on 
the line. See Fig. 4. 

11. Repeat the mitreing of twe corners on 
cardboard No. 5. 

12. In a similar way mitre two corners on 
cardboard No. 3. 

13. Place all cardboards again in position on 
the cloth. Lay off three-quarter inch laps on 
all the outer edges, and rule these marginal 


lines. Cut on these outer ruled lines. See 


Fig. 5. 

14. Spread paste on the space occupied by 
cardboard No. 2. Place No. 2 in _ position, 
turn the work over, and “iron” with the palm 
of the hand. 

15. Spread paste on the space occupied by 
rardboard No. 1. Place cardboard in place, 
and repeat ironing process. 

16. In a similar way paste, place and iron 
the remaining cardboards, one at a time. 

17. Cut a diagonal through the lap at each 
of the four corners of cardboard No. 2. This 
cut is necessary in order to make the laps fit 
when folded over, as marked in Fig. 5. 

18. Spread paste on the three laps of card 
board No. 1. Paste the laps over. At the two 
corners pinch the cloth together and snip off 
the surplus cleth. This will ensure a mitred 
fit. 











19. Repeat this process on cardboards Nos. 
3, 4, 5, working with one cardboard at a time. 

20. On the four-inch strip prepared in step 
¥, lay out and cut two strips of crash, each two 
by twelve and a half inches. These strips are 
for the reinforcement of the hinges between 
the cardboards Nos. 1 and 2, and between 2 
and 3. Spread paste cn one side of these strips 
and paste them in position. 

21. From the remaining crash cut two strips 
each two by nine and a half inches. These 
are for reinforcement of hinges between card- 
boards 2 and 4, and between 2 and 5. 

22. Bisect the cuter edges of cardboard 1. 
Measure in from this point three-quarter 
inch. With a sharp knife make at this point 
an incision through the cloth and the card- 
board. This incision should be parallel to the 
outer edge of the cardboard, and should be 
three-eighths inch in length (the width of the 


tie tapes). Slip a six-inch length of tape. 


through the incision and paste one inch of its 
length to the inner face of cardboard 1. 
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23. Repeat this operation for the second 
piece of tape which is to be fastened to the 
outer edge of cardboard 2. 

24. Spread paste over a nine by twelve-inch 
sheet of colored paper. Line cardboard No. 
1 with this, allowing equal margins to pro- 
ject on all four sides. 

25. Repeat for cardboard No. 2. 

26. For the lining of cardboard No. 3 cut 
from colored paper a piece three and a half by 
twelve inches. Mitre the corners so that the 
cloth covered edges will project equally on all 
sides. Paste in place. 

27. For the linings of cardboards 4 and 5 
cut two pieces of colored paper, each three and 
a half by nine inches. Mitre corners as before 
and paste in position. 

28. Lay the opened portfolio between two 
newspapers and place under a weight until 
dry. 

Figures 6 and 7 show the finished portfolio, 
open and closed. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS @f th CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board gf Education 


Dr. Walter H. Page, our scholarly ambassa- 
dor to Russia, expressed himself most happily 
in an address when replying to a request that 
he summarize the work of the 1913 Confer- 
ence for Education in the Seuth. Looking 
hack over the week’s happenings in hospitable 
Richmond, he said that a compliance with the 
request at this time would be “like summar- 
izing the springtime With its varied beauty 
and charm.” 

The speaker, however, did venture to add 
that “the comprehensiveness of the programme 
was beyond all precedent” in his experience 
and observation, and that the Conference had 
moved “in ordered procession through all the 
allied subjects.” 

The people of Virginia’s capital as well as 
the other Old Dominion folk who helped to do 
the honors of the occasion may therefore feel 
a just pride in the success of the great educa- 





tional gathering. Certainly they did their 
best to make their guests feel at home, and to 
see that the programme suffered no hitch. And 
their guests, on the other hand, evinced the 
liveliest appreciation of what was done for 
them. It is pleasant, too, to note that Dr. 
Page compared the Conference to the spring- 
time. There’s something cheery and hopeful 
about that simile—a kind of all-is-well note 
that differs much from some cf the utterances 
of a few other speakers. To tell the truth, the 
gathering, like all large assemblies. was not 
without a sprinkling of lugubrious orators. 
These saw through the educational glass dark- 
ly and their lamentations over existing school 
conditions were as the jeremiads of the proph- 
ets of old. In a word, nothing but the accept- 
ance of their advice and the adoption of their 
ideas could save the day. With this minority 
faction whatever is is wrong and much that 


a 
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we have reverenced for decades has been wrong 
all the time. 

On the other hand 
terial for vernal similes and metaphors—a mua- 


and here we get the ma- 


jority of the speakers talked in a wholesome, 
optimistic way and though they, too, had some 
criticism and advice to offer, they did it gra- 
This contingent aimed 
They drew 


ciously and tactfully. 
to make our good things better. 
their inspiration from the fine work already 
accomplished but hoped for yet richer results 
in the future. And best of all, they were al- 
truistic in their tendencies and sincerely eager 
to benefit all humankind. This spirit made 
their views most acceptable especially as the 
Conference also had a coldly practical side 
which at times smacked of undisguised com- 
mercialism. 

Now that we have welcomed our coming and 
sped our parting guests from the other sections 
of Dixie, it will pay us to reflect on this com- 
prehensive educational rally which “moved in 
ordered procession” through all its “allied 
subjects.” Undoubtedly it was great. Un- 
doubtedly it was stimulating. Undoubtedly, 
too, it will yield fine fruits for it represented 
the attrition of many strong minds. Public 
interest has been quickened alike by the criti- 
cisms and by the arguments. Whatever the 
differences of opinion that developed, the fact 
remains that Southern schools, though far from 
dormant to-day, are bound to benefit by the 
Conference. 

And particularly will the agricultural folk 
profit by what was said and done. Indeed, the 
Conference, above all things, was designed to 
build up and render more useful the rural 
schools of the South and to improve living 
conditions in the country. Nor did the ad- 
dresses in this connection relate solely to the 
educational and facilities offered the 
younger generation in the rural sections. On 
every side there was a disposition to add to 
the comfort of the “old folks”’—those who may 
be generically designated as the school patrons. 
Should only a tithe of the suggestions con- 
cerning country schools and country life frue- 
tify into actual results. lasting benefits will 
follow in the rural districts. 

As already has been intimated, the Cenfer- 


social 
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ence, despite the many angles from which 
Southern education was discussed, was not a 
school masterish affair. It was as a whole, 
pleasingly free from “arrogantia pedagogica” 
—that peculiar species of dogmatism which 
has been so often noted in the educators of 
days agone. And there was likewise a refresh 
ing absence of cant expressions and of that 
pitifully abused word “uplift.” 

Co-operation was the keynote of the whole 
business. Everybody wished to help every- 
body else and the tendency all up and down 
the line was to utilize every agency that could 
further the ends of the rural schools. For the 
nonce the cultural side of education remained 
in the background, thougi it was not alto- 
gether ignored. Of friends it has no lack but 
these were ready and willing to let the advo- 
cates of industrial training have a good, long 
and not undeserved inning. 

It goes without saying that the Conference 
l.ad its incidents. Some of the features of its 
many Incetings might almost justify the word 
“thrilimg.” Possibly the enterprising news- 
paper men who almost pantingly raced aboul 
ic keep apace with the various activities, fan 
cied they were producing their best “copy” 
when they touched upon the “charges” launch- 
ed by Dr. TI. L. Whitfield, president of the 
Mississippi State College for Women. Cer- 
tainly they had an interesting theme in these 
charges. Dr. Whitfield, in a certain report 
he submitted, maintained that the school of 
the present day merits criticism because it does 
not teach health; does not train for home life: 
does not train for parenthood; gives no real 
instruction in scientific feeding and clothing: 
does not teach how to make sanitary and con 
venient homes; dees not teach how to make 
beautiful homes; does not train for proper use 
of leisure in the home; and contains no train 
ing for political citizenship that is worth th 
name. 

Now a little sober reflection ought to con 
vince al] that Dr. Whitfield’s “indictment”— 
we catch ourselves borrowing a word used by 
the renorters.—is prettv severe and semewhat 
startling. Threngh his criticisms he is asking 
a great. great deal cf the scheols and hurden 
ing the teacher with an immense number 0! 
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additional responsibilities. Much of course, 
should be done along the lines indicated by him 
in the class room but other things likewise 
merit attention. 

Every man, of course, is entitled to his own 
views, but we confess that our sympathies 
leaned mest towards the distinguished speaker, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, when he took issue with Dr. 
Whitfield. The Commissioner of Education— 
like everybody else—was willing to concede 
that there are defects in our present school sys- 
tem. Yet he saw no need of a “revolution” 
and took a calm, cheerful view of existing con- 
ditions. 

In substance he said: Important as are the 
questions of home-making and of lightening 
the burdens of farm life, and of being healthy, 
these things can now be taught without aban- 
doning the essentials of cultural training 
which tell how to think and how to enjoy the 
things of life, which looks to higher things 
above feeding and lightening labor. 

Dr. Claxton, in the same connection, re- 
minded his hearers that in Denmark the 
schools reach the highest known standards of 
training for real citizenship. The most impor- 
tant feature there is instruction in Danish lit- 
erature and in Danish history. The Commis- 
sioner is of the opinion that definite cultural 
training should by no means be abandoned 
and yet he believes that there is also plenty 
of time for the practical things, too. In short, 
Dr. Claxton, while ready like most of the rest 
of us to accept new suggestions, is unwilling 
to indulge in the wholesale condemnation of 
our present school system. 

Virginia has no reason to be ashamed of the 
part played by her sons and daughters in the 
Conference. They were here, there and every- 
where—conspicuous not only as gracious hosts 
but as important figures in nearly all the meet- 
ings. And by “important figures” is meant 
speakers whose utterances compelled attention 
and whose opinions on all subjects carried 
weight. To put it differently, the out-of-state 
visitors knew that the Old Dominien had as- 
sumed a commanding position in educational 
progress and that her well-cantained teachers 
for more than half a decade had been thor- 


oughly alive to everything that might bene- 
fit the schools. 

karly in the week Virginia’s thorough and 
well-considered method of certificating teach- 
ers—a system evolved chiefly through the in- 
defatigable efforts of Supt. R. C. Stearnes— 
began to receive the praises of visiting super- 
intendents, who found in it much well worthy 
of imitation. And a little later the exhibits 
of work done by Virginia school children at- 
tracted wide attention and won unstinted 
praise. 

Every phase of rural school work was dis- 
cussed and in these discussions the Old Demin- 
ion educators were time and again called upon 
for advice and counsel. Consolidation, super- 
vision and school government were particu- 
larly considered and many divergent views— 
some rather extreme—were discussed. Super- 
intendent Stearnes, always tactful, always op- 
timistic, and always resourceful in the matter 
of sane suggestions pithily summed up the 
arguments in one of his speeches when he 
said: “I am convinced that we are going to 
keep talking about the rural school problem 
until some one will tell us the right thing to do 
on each perplexing phase. It takes lots of 
talk, however, to furnish a small nugget of 
radio-active matter and to attain successful 
achievement on a broad scale.” 

Some gingery debate developed in connec- 
tion with the consolidation of rural schools. 
Verily it looked as if the superintendents had 
agreed to disagree on this subject. One fac- 
tion seemed to think consolidation was a rem- 
edy for nearly all existing evils. Another, 
while not uncompromisingly opposed to it, was 
for going slow. Superintendent Stearnes hit 
it off somewhat judicially when he expressed 
his views in this connection. 

“Consolidation,” said he. “is a good thing 
when it is good and a very bad and dangerous 
thing in the hands of mere visionaries or en- 
thusiasts, for the simple reason that we have 
seemed to offend the pepulation en masse when 
we have committed this delicate and powerfn] 
machinery entirely to the hands of unski'Ned 
persons. We seem to he takine awav their 
verv rights and sacred temples from helpless. 
remote communities.” 








Qur State Superintendent, of course, was in 
favor cof supervision, as is every other think- 
ing educator, but he declared it can never be 
effected by the man or woman who gives only 
a part of his or her time to the work nor can 
it be made successful if the supervisor has “an 
ineradicable dread of bad weather.” 

Superintendent Stearnes, who, by the way. 
was thoroughly abreast of all that went on at 
the Conference, caught the true spirit of the 
many meetings, when he said: 

“The school must touch real life by means 
of public exercises, school fairs, home-making 
studies. In the country corn clubs and girls’ 
canning clubs are attainable and immensely 
valuable: in the cities we must have trade 
schools and continuation schools when the city 
is large enough, and manual training in any 
event, on the theory that physical gymnastics 
i useful for training just as mental gymnas- 
tics is useful. Let us not be narrow enough 
to neglect either.” 

Busy as were those in attendance upon the 
many meetings, the great gathering was not 
devoid of charming social features. The com- 
mittee on entertainment, of which Mrs. B. B. 
Munford was the chairman, saw to it that 
every visitor received the proper attentions and 
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the weeks’ activities ended with a river excur 
sion to Jamestown which threw the city’ 
guests into rhapsodies. A pleasing incident otf 
“the day on the James” was the adoption of 
resolutions thanking Mrs. Munford and he: 
associates for their lavish hospitality. So great 
was the enthusiasm on this occasion that Mrs. 
Munford had to respond with a speech—a duty 
she performed in a most felicitous way. 

One even outside the educational fold could 
write volumes about the Conference and still 
find that much had been left unsaid. But 
there must be some “jumping off” place even 
for.the most enthusiastic and this chronicle: 
feels a sixth sense telling him to halt. So he 
will add but little more. State pride prompts 
him to say again, however, that he was de- 
lighted with the part Virginians played in the 
great gathering and prouder still of the way 
Richmonders lent themselves to the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. And in concluding he 
ventures the hope that with the ever-increas- 
ing realization of the teacher’s importance, 
the der is not far distant when the teacher’s 
compensation will be commensurate with the 
noble and unselfish work he performs. Not 
until that day will education in the South—or 
anywhere else—be completely above reproach. 


MISCELLANEOUS READING FOR PUPILS—The AMOUNT an? CHARACTER 


SALLIE H. FITZGERALD 


Most of us are perhaps aware, how by a 
lucky gun-shot wound which healed, leaving 
an aperture in the side large enough for medi- 
eal investigation, Alexis St. Martin, a young 
Canadian voyageur, in the employment of the 
American Fur Company, was enabled to fur- 
‘nish science much valuable information in di- 
gestive hygiene. 
~ Could a gauge for mental digestion be as 
easily and satisfactorily obtained, we, who as 
educators, have the problem to solve, might be 
almost tempted to suffer the martyrdom of a 
wounded brain to settle the sphinx-like query. 

The term literature is, in truth so wide, and 


the capacities for its reception so varied, that 
the question, like all other vital issues, appeals 


to the common sense of the individual, and its 
answer must always be avariable. We never 
meet in our teachers’ associations that the 
regime of the old school curriculum is not se 
verely criticised—forgetting utterly the splen 
dors of the nineteenth century, that have been 
kindled almost exclusively by minds raised to 
the white heat of intellectuality and mora! 
power by a so-called false education. What if 
we should find that the cut of the garment i 
only newer, not better ? 

We had, a few years ago, a wonderful craz: 
upon “Object Lessons” and the “No Text-boo! 
System.” Some witty lady of fashion, upor 
her first introduction to the “New Methods. 
jocularly remarked that she had never befor 
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heard so good a collection of summer conun- 
drums, as the questions propounded to the 
children of an institution which she visited— 
the marvelous discoveries which they were 
drawn out to express, but which everybody 
knew without anybody’s telling. 

I very much fear that a good deal of our 
teaching in literature is after this order. If 
we can only awaken the natural hunger and 
thirst of the mind, the luscious tid-bits acces- 
sible to almost every one through the medium 
of cheap books, and our excellent periodicals 
must produce something like a normal growth. 
very young children have a subtle appreciation 
for much of the word painting, and many of 
the gems, if of the first water, which delight 
their seniors. 

Healthful books and plenty of them, should 
find their way to the nursery. Fables are al- 
ways attractive and always bearers of morals 
in a pleasing way. 

The stories of Genii and Giants and “The 
Thousand and One Nights” have, with us, 
well nigh had their day, but the subtle meral 
and deft beauty of some of the collections 
of “Oriental and Fairy Tales” will probably 
never be excelled. 

The story of the vultures, with its “Song 
of the Soul” ringing high and clear above 
the clash of its passions, will always be em- 
balmed in my memory as “a thing enskied 
and sainted.” “The Melodies of Mother 
Goose,” set to music for young ears, and to 
morals for older ones, show the capacity which 
even nonsense holds for suggesting sensible 
things. We are beginning to appreciate the 
advantages of giving suitable food for thought. 
as well as material for word drills, in teach- 
ing pupils to read. The amount of supple- 
mentary reading now offered to the public, 
shows by its growth the beating of the pop- 
ular pulse in this direction. 

One of our American Germans has inter- 
ested me exceedingly by saying how much 
his countrymen imbibe of science and _ real 
knowledge as they take in the rudiments. 
But then our German brothers demand 
Masters, 1 am told, as teachers in their lowest 
grades, and not candidates fer certificates 
in a few common school branches. 





In addition to the reading lessons, time 
should be given if possible, for half-hour 
studies in all the grades, at least twice during 
the week. 

If the teacher is in any sense a true inter- 
preter, he can find inspiration enough in the 
hungry eyes of his humblest pupil; and 
though the subject may sometime be incapable 
of elucidation to the younger of the hearers. 
his enthusiasm will find an echo as did the 
time-honored worthy in Goldsmith’s “De- 
serted Village.” 

“And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

Such gaping admiration cannot last long, 
but it may be the “open sesame” to something 
more logical. 

We must in literature, once for all, abandon 
the idea of a finished education. 

Old Dr. Samuel Johnson, it is said, knew 
more bocks than any man of his day, but he 
honestly confesses to us that he never read 
any book through but his Bible. He was too 
busy with his domestic and religious duties- 
his peevish old man and-blind old woman, his 
negro Frank, his tea-drinkings and heavy din- 
ners and swelling diction, to consume skimmed 
milk, when by the magnetism of his wonderful 
finger-tips, he had eliminated all the cream 
of the book. But then Dr. Johnson did not 
live in our days of Bibliomania. He did not 
know what it was to have the dear four hun- 
dred friends of the watering-place belle trans- 
muted into as many records in ologies and 
isms. He had not dived down into the “Origin 
of species,” nor wrestled with the protoplasm 
until every fiber of the mental man from “Dan 
to Beersheba” needed a lotion or a sinapism. 
Some one has wisely said that anything that 
leads us from the present, with its insatiate 
demands, either to contemplate the past, or 
to peer into the future, spiritualizes, and for 
the time being, ennobles us. If we can be 
broad enough in heart and mind to believe 
this: if we are really willing to consider that 
“Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth every man live,” though 
that word find expression in the play of fancy 
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or revel in the halls of memory, then even 
the so-called light literature, if pure and whole- 
some, finds no mean place on the bill of fare 
for our growing generation. 

But if we go a step further and bring into 
the domain of literature the matchless wonders 
of science, the struggles of its high priests—the 
heeatembs of lives and efforts that pave the 
way for the foundations of even our common 
text if we bring to light the marvels 
of the world revealed since Lord Bacon broke 
the swaddling bands of the schoolmen, and 
opened the highway to practical development, 
then indeed do we tear mighty veils from the 
eves of the young and teach them to sit as 


books: 


loving disciples in the great temple of Nature. 

To be natural, to read the lessons blazoned 
in huge tvpe before our bleared vision; to 
heed when we hear; to follow the plain ways 
of wisdom: to lose our foolish self-conscicus- 
ness, and become energized with the light of 
life: be educated—this, to stand 
among God's true sons and daughters. 

For favored few who have been brought up 
in literary atmospheres, imbibing a fondness 
themselves 


this is to 


for the good things that secrete 
between the lids of books, and who recognize 
within them mines that are richer than Cali- 
fornia or Goleenda could ever boast—set forms 
of instruction may not always be required. 
But the majority who come know not even 
the names of prominent authers. To these. 


instruction is not only 


honest and earnest 
timely but imperative. 

Much has been said of late years upon the 
teaching of the dead languages in our schools. 
if anything so teeming with the subtlest es- 
sence of life and beauty, can be meant by the 
term. Perhaps we shall never be able to eli- 
minate them, but the effort, if futile, like the 
science of chemistry emerging from the cruci- 
bles of the alchemists, has made us ashamed 
to confess that the gems of our own language 
lie unmined; or, at best are to be considered 
as appendages, very beautiful and glittering 
it is true, but by no means essential to success 
in the career of the average man or woman. 

A tremendous difficulty arises just here in 
determining what we mean by the classics. 


The expression is upon everybodys tongue: 
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but some of us have about as just a conception 
of what is meant, as the young colored hope 
ful in antebellum days who said he under 
stood what his master and the other gentle 
man were talking about when they got so 
angry with the abolitionsts—‘they meant a 
lazy nigger.” 

Well.—whatever the English classics are— 

“OQ, wad some power the giftie gie us,” 

To draw the line, we'd gladly free us, ete. 


They should, without doubt, be entitled to 
« fair hearing in our higher institutions, while 
simple and attractive selections should, with 
little hesitancy find a prominent place in our 


public schools. 

He does a kind deed to humanity, who 
clothes in simple, inviting form, just concise 
enough to prevent bareness, the noble deeds 
of history, and the bedraggled myths of the 
ancient world. 

It is a delightful part of the teacher’s work 
to pour into the minds of his pupils, young 
things still, “trailing clouds of glory,” as 
Wordsworth says “from Heaven which is their 
home,” the inspiration which has made the 
heroes of Greece and Rome and England and 
America immortal. 

We are making histery and all normal 
mind-growth is from within. If we can man 
age to fill the tiny hearts with unselfishness 
und reverence, and a yearning for “what 
soever is true and honest and just and pure 
and lovely and of good report, the dime nove! 
and the miserable trash, to say the least, of 
much of the secular press need not be feared. 

I have long thought. though I confess my 
self a sinner in that line, that a morning bul 
letin of important items, gleaned from paper: 
of good tone by pupils appointed, in turn. 
to the task. and supplemented by the teachers. 
should be a strong point in the majority of 
our schools. 

Man’s chief objection to woman was onc: 
they tell us, that she did not read the news 
paper. The French woman, we remembe1 
has often been the leader in national politics— 
was it familarity with the subjects which mos 
interest man that made her so charming? 
am not angling for “womans rights” in th 
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popular sense, but I do most plainly contend 
that a popular government being government 
by the people, should be understood and sym- 
pathized with by women and children. 
Another point—How our schools can be in- 
telligently taught without good reference and 
circulating libraries has long been a mystery. 
Even if the teacher be a walking encyclopedia, 


e 
thoughts to be retained in the memory need to 
be dropped through the eye as well as the ear. 

Perhaps with a little effort, things might 
be different, and if to a certain extent it be 
true that “the teacher is the creature of the 
people”’—unless he is leader he is a miser- 
able failure. 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association of Virginia 


AN INTERESTING TRIP 


Shanghai is in King and Queen near Little 
Plymouth, about eight miles from West Point. 
I had an engagement to address the league at 
Shanghai on the night of March 28th. When 
Supt. A. L. Terrell learned this he wrote re- 
questing that I come on the 27th so that we 
might visit some other points in the county. 
No details were given, but I wrote that I 
would accept his invitation. Out of this cor- 
respondence there developed an unusual but 
pleasant experience. 

Two days before the time for my visit to 
King and Queen I received an oral message 
from the superintendent stating that he was 
sick but that arrangements had been made for 
my visit to his county and that I would be 
met at 6 P. M. at Romancoke, a flag station 
six miles this side of West Point. 

On the day set for my departure from Rich- 
mond there were two violent wind storms and 
downpours of rain. This added to the fact 
that the one time popular song, “I don’t know 
where I’m going but I’m on the way,” ap- 
plied, made me a little doubtful about under- 
taking the trip. Yet, I took my grip, boarded 
the 4:30 P. M. Southern, and started into a 
land T knew not of. 

At Romancoke I was met by a small boy, 
who, when I asked him if I were going to his 
house, replied in the negative. The boy lived 
on the Mattaponi: and when I reached his 
home about sunset. T was met by a Mr. Spen- 





cer who informed me that he was to put me 
across the river. 

“What's going to become of me when I get 
over?” I asked. 

You see it was supper time and when I 
start on a trip to the country I am always 
interested in meal time; on the contrary, after 
I have been in the county a few days enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of kind people my appe- 
tite is appeased. 

“I don’t know exactly what’s going to hap- 
pen when you get across but I think somebody 
will meet you,” replied Mr. Spencer. 

With a bad gasoline engine and contrary 
tide it took us about forty-five minutes to go 
two miles up the Mattaponi to a wharf on 
the King and Queen side. Then I was met 
by a colored man who informed me that he 
was to take me to Mr. J. S. Dunn’s, at Dragon- 
ville, eight miles away. Darkness and supper 
eight miles away—think of it! 

We reached Mr. Dunn’s about 8:45 where I 
got the much longed for supper. I ate hur- 
riedly, for we had a meeting at a church two 
miles away and the people were waiting. 

We arrived at the church at 9:20 and for 
one hour and fifteen minutes I spoke to a 
small but appreciative audience on the advan- 
tages of a graded school. Mr. Dunn is a very 
conscientious school trustee who, for three 
vears, has been trying to interest the people of 
his community in a two-room school. 

The next day we set out early with a good 
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a 
horse and a good lunch for what proved to be 
a pleasant but hard day’s work. 
called upon the gentleman 
suitable for the 
There had been some 


who 
new 


First we 
owned the most site 
school mentioned above. 
difficulty about the purchase of this property. 
We had a long talk with the gentleman out in 


the field and then we persuaded him to go to 


the house and get the advice of his wife. We 
came near turning this conference into a 


prayer meeting and I think the site will be 
available although no definite bargain was 
made at the time. 

In the afternoon we had the pleasure of at- 
tending a large meeting of colored patrons in 
the Olivet church. We did not arrive until 
one o'clock though our meeting was scheduled 
for 11 A. M. But the “folks” were waiting. 
Our colored friends in King and Queen seem 
to be intelligent, prosperous, and greatly in- 
Never have I 

There was quite a 


terested in education. seen a 
more decorous assembly. 
division of sentiment about the location of the 
new consolidated Both teachers, the 
minister and several of the brethren spoke to 
the question; and, while it developed that two 
factions existed, no indiscreet language was in- 
It being impossible to reach an 


school. 


dulged in. 
agreement a committee consisting of two from 
ach faction and the county superintendent 
were appointed to select the site, both factions 
promising to abide by the decision of this com- 
mittee. 

At the conclusion of this meeting Mr. Dunn 
drove me to Shanghai where we arrived about 
6 P. M. Leaving me in a delightful home this 
courteous gentleman and faithful official start- 
ed on a sixteen mile trip back home. 

Never have I enjoyed anything more than 
the meeting at Shanghai. The principal, Miss 
Mayes, had been after me all the year to come 
down and talk to her league and I am truly 
glad I went. There was a gentleman in the 
large audience who had the most contagious 
and uproarious system of laughing I ever en- 


countered. Whenever I undertook to tell an 


anecdote he would see the point of the story 
about three sentences before its close and his 
loud and hearty peals of laughter would break 
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up the show somewhat after the fashion of « 
home run drive in a close baseball game. 
King and Queen is great in its people; but 
it needs a railroad and will soon get one so 
we are told. As it now stands, all this country 
is backward in its schools, its roads, and it- 
farming; and = will until better 
transportation facilities are secured. That the 
superintendent, trustees like Mr. Dunn, and 
teachers like Miss Mayes, are interested in 
building up the schools is an encouraging sign. 
One never visits this section without being im- 
pressed with the gracious hospitality of the 


remain so 


people. May heaven bless King and Queen 
and all this isolated country between the 
rivers. ‘There will come a day when, with 


trolley cars and steam railway lines, it wil 
blossom like the rose. 


NEWPORT NEWS, HAMPTON AND SUFFOLK 


The best Mother’s Club meeting we ever 
attended was at the Magruder School in New- 
port News, Miss Gertrude Davis, principal. 
On April the 10th at 3 P. M. eighty-five 
mothers gathered in the school, the occasion 
being the regular monthly meeting of the 
league. There were instrumental and vocal 
solos, an address, and a social half hour with 
refreshments. We were told that this club 
has been in existence for six years and that 
from fifty to seventy-five mothers attend every 
meeting. Mother’s Clubs are active in every 
city in the State but we have never seen quite 
the equal of this Magruder Club. 

On the night of the 10th we had the pleas 
ure of visiting the league connected with the 
Syms-Eaton School of Hampton, Miss Von 
Schilling, principal. This is a_ beautiful 
school and enjoys the proud distinction of 
being the first free school ever founded it 
America, the gentlemen whose name it bears 
having made in early colonial times certain 
donations for the establishment of a_ fre 
school. 

On the 11th of April we had the great pleas 
ure of visiting the Second Congressiona 
District meeting in Suffolk. All of the Nor 
folk, Portsmouth and Norfolk county teach 
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ers were present besides large numbers from 
other counties. There was a parade of the 
Suffolk school children, a Congressional Dis- 
trict School Fair that was an unqualified 
success; and altogther, this was one of the 
greatest imeetings we ever attended. Con- 
gratulations to all who made it a success. 


SCORE CARDS 


During the past month we sent certificates 
to a large number of teachers. Our office has 
been overworked during the past few months 
and it is probable that few score cards have 
not been properly acknowledged. If this be 
true in your case please write us and we will 
make the necessary corrections. We give be- 
low a list of schools sending ‘in score cards 
since March 20th. 

Greenwich, Prince William, J. C. 
and Misses Jane Morehead and Cora E. 
Mooney; Reams Station, Dinwiddie, Miss R. 
Belle Burke; Rowanty No. 18, Dinwiddie, Miss 
Louise Hill; Dodson, Patrick, Thos. E. Bry- 
ant and Edgar N. Wright; Star Hill, Prince 
George, Grace Little; Trenton Mills, Cumber- 
land, S. H. Mayo; Ringgold High, Pittsy!- 
vania, Mrs. W. S. Anderson; Brooke No. 3, 
Stafford, Miss Ruby A. Payne: Brooke, No. 
2°1-2, Stafford, Miss Bessie L. Herndon; 
Brooke, No. 2, Stafford, Miss Ellie M. Flem- 
ing: Homeville High, Sussex, Mary A. Sav- 
edge; Kemper, Alexandria, Misses Boston and 
Johnson; Plains High, Fauquier, J. A. Tow- 
ler: Jefferson, Powhatan, Miss Florence M. 
Joyne; Cherry Hill, Prince William, Louise 
Serviente; Free Union, Patrick, Callie Bow]- 
ing; Woodbridge, Prince William, Miss 
Georgia Arnold; Hayfield, Prince William, 
Miss Mary A. Weber; Taylorsville, Hanover. 
Miss Mary Baker. First and Second Primary, 
Atlee High, Hanover, Miss Pearle E. Talley: 
Groveton, Prince William, Miss E. May 
Dogan; Otterville, Bedford, Miss Ida Hardy. 


Snider 


EXHIBIT AT CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH 


We cannot speak in detail of this meeting. 
We hope some one will write an account of it 





for this issue of the Journal because it was 
really a wonderful gathering. 

We feel, however, that we must say a word 
about the exhibit that was installed on the 
second and third floor of the old high school 
building. 

Nearly every Southern State sent exhibits— 
not small affairs but some of them filling en- 
tire rcoms. ‘These exhibits from our sister 
States show that consolidation, school ath- 
letics, lyceum courses, civic leagues, and indus- 
trial education are by no means confined to 
Virginia, but that we must bestir ourselves if 
we wish to keep up with our sister States of 
the South. 

The Virginia exhibit filled the entire third 
floor of the building. The following schools 
were represented : 

Amelia High School—Prof. J. D. Harris. 

Co-operative Education Association, Junior 
Leagues or School Clubs—Miss J. Douglas 
Wright. 

Farm Demonstration Work—T. O. Sandy, 
Prof. Carrier and District Agent Moore. 

Girls’ Canning Clubs—Miss Ella Agnew. 

Poultry Clubs—Mr. Kinghorn. 

Pine View School, Lunenburg county— Miss 
Georgie Justice. 

Trinity School, 
Hardy: 

Industrial Work Colored Schools—Jackson 
Davis, Miss Virginia Randolph. 

Hampton Institute, Rockingham county and 
Harrisonburg Normal—Misses Scott and Sale. 
Reformatory School—Miss. Grey- 


Dinwiddie—Miss_ Berta 


Laurel 
nolds. 
Driver Agricultural School—J. B. L. DeJar- 


nette. 
Chester Agricultural School—P. M. Tyler 


and Mrs. Hurt. 
Appomattox Agricultural School—Lindsay 
Crawley. 
Manassas Agricultural High School. 
Middletown Agricultural High School. 
New London Agricultural School—Profes- 
sors Garnett and Lowry. 


Lebanon School—Professor 


Kelley. 


Agricultural 
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Elizabeth City County—Miss Von Schilling 
and Mrs. Lewis. 

Fluvanna County—Professor 
Miss Cowling. 

Buchanan County—Mrs. Boccck. 

Mt. Carmel District, Halifax County—Miss 
Jennie Grey. 

The Virginia Nermal and Industrial Insti- 
tute of Petersburg. 

Hartshorn College. 

Virginia Union University. 


and 


Willis 


INTERESTING LETTERS 
Richmond, R. F. D., No. 5, April 15, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Binford: 

In the recent number of the Virginia Journal of 
Education I have read with much avidity accounts 
of Junior League work of schools throughout the 
State, and being very much interested in and closely 
associated with the work, I feel it my duty to tell 
others what the Junior and Senior Leagues of my 
Gistrict, and especially Varina High School, have 
done for the advancement of education. Outfits 
for the boys’ and girls’ teams; made additions to 
the library, ameng which were a thirty-volume en- 
cyclopedia and a Standard International Dictionary; 
improved the interior of the school building by a 
large hall clock, pictures, lamps, individual drinking 
cups, and numerous other articles. 

The Senior League was organized February, 1911. 
On roll at present there are thirty-six enthusiastic 
members directing their energies to a single pur- 
pose—‘Better schools for Varina.” The services they 
have rendered are invaluable. Among the evidences 
of the untiring efforts of this progressive body are 
the school piano and library. Moreover, when the 
District Board was unable to continue the present 
session on account of inadequate funds, the Senior 
League raised by subscription one hundred and 
seventy dollars, the sum which with the State ap- 
propriation, was necessary to defray the expense. 
In addition to this, they have undertaken the task 
of furnishing the school an equipment for manual 
training. . 

Not only has the work of the Senior League been 
directly beneficial to Varina High School, but it 
has served as an incentive to other schools. One 
neighboring white school and all the colored schools 
are now en‘oying full sessions made possible by sub- 
scription money. 

Sincerely hoping that those schools who have not 
already organized Senior and Junior Leagues or 
similar organizations may soon do so and profit by 
such privileges as Varina High School enjoys. 

Very truly yours, 
Rena K. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal Varina High School, Secretary Senior 
League, Censor of Juior League. 


Catharpin, April 16, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Binford: 
As a teacher of Catharpin School, I should like to 
tell vou of a little league which we organized about 
two ‘months ago. I put the league entirely in the 


hands of the children, and from the beginning have 
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had them have their meetings bi-weeyly. They-elected 
their officers from among themselves and [ am only 
a member. 

We pay our dues (one cent each Friday) and want 
to keep the league going through the summer 
months. 

We decided we needed, more than anything else, 
a musical instrument in our school, so we arranged 
to have an oyster and ice cream supper on March 
14th. We also decided to have a cake baking con- 
test, in which only the children could enter, the 
work to be done entirely by them, and three judges 
appointed to judge the cakes, and the local mer- 
chants offered prizes for the best cakes. 

The result was a number of beautiful cakes which 
were really wonderful and have been baked by such 
small children, and the prizes were awarded to two 
of the youngest contestants, aged eight and ten 
years. The cakes were all given and afterwards 
served with supper. If you remember, it was not 
very cold at that time, and none of the streams 
were frozen, and all the people were discussing the 
“ice” problem for the summer. 

I mentioned to the children one day about three 
weeks before the day appointed for the supper that 
we would have to buy our ice for the cream, which, 
of course, would be a little more expense, and our 
object was to make as much as we could. So two 
of the larger boys, who were brothers, pumped their 
tubs at home full of water and each time it froze 
put it away in the ice house. About a week before 
the 14th, one of them told me we would save the ice 
bill, and when I asked him what he meant and he 
told me what he had done, I was rather inclined to 
think it was a “fairy tale;” but it was actually true, 
and he had his father haul it down, four sacks of it, 
the day of the supper. 

I am sure this boy is anxious for “improvements” 
and willing to work for them. We cleared thirty- 
two dollars and some cents that night, and now 
have about thirty-five dollars in hand as a start on 
our piano fund, and we expect to have a strawberry 
supper during the summer and be ready for our 
new school house, which we have been promised, 
with a piano. 

Thanking you for your time which I have taken 
up, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) ELeanor C. WILKINS. 





Remodeled Woman 


I' cannot guess the inwardness 
Of Fashion’s strange decrees, 

For I snould think they’d make a dress 
To fit the form with ease. 

The waist should be, it seems to me, 
Where’er by Nature placed, 

But study woman, and you'll see 
She has a sliding waist. 


For now the gown—at least in town— 
Ne’er fits the damsel fair; 
The vaist-line is now up, now down, 
Diagonal or square. 
You can’t evade the truth displayed— 
To Art her form she owes; 
And every year she is remade 
To fit the latest clothes. 
—Elliott Flower. 
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PROPERTIUS IV, Il 


W. H. WHITING, JR,, Hampden-Sidney, Virginia 


The family of whose bereavement Proper- 
tius writes in this elegy may need some intro- 
duction. The members of it were Pauilus 
Aemilius Lepidus, the father; Cornelia, the 
mother; two sons, Lucius Aemilius Paullus 
and Marcus Aemilius Lepidus; and one daugh- 
ter, Aemilia Lepida. 

Paullus Aemilius Lepidus, consul suffectus 
B. C. 34 and censor B. C. 22, was the nephew 
of Lepidus the Triumvir and the son of Paul- 
lus Aemilius Lepidus, the restorer of the Ba- 
silica. Aemilia. Cornelia was the daughter of 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, whose descent is un- 
certain, and Scribonia. This Scribonia was 
the daughter of Lucius Scribonius Libo, con- 
sul B. C. 34, a member of a plebeian family 
which became prominent at least as far back 
as the first Punic War and which formed alli- 
ances by marriage with the best patrician 
houses. Scribonia was the aunt of the wife of 
Sextus Pompey. She was married three times, 
her first husband being unknown, her second 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, and her third Octa- 
vianus—afterwards the emperor Augusta. 

Scribonis and Scipio had two children, Pu- 
blius Cornelius Scipio, perhaps twice con- 
sul, and Cornelia. Scribonia was by Augus- 
tus the mother of the infamous Julia, long the 
idol of her father’s heart. Thus Cornelia, the 
descendant of the families of Scipio and of 
Libo, closely connected with the family of 
Pompey, half-sister of Augustus’ daughter, oc- 
cupied no mean position in the social life of 
her day. t-. 

Cornelia’s eldest son, Lucius Aemilius Paul- 
lus, married the daughter of Agrippa and 
Julia and was consul A. D. 1, but he seems 
not to have remained faithful to Augustus, 
though the details of the defection are not 
clear. 

The second son, Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, 
consul A. D. 6, was a man of fine intellect and 
high character, and by his honesty and tact 
he retained the contiaence of Augustus and of 
Tiberius and won high praise from Tacitus. 





Of Lepida, the daughter, little is known. 
It may be that her mother’s hopes for her 
were more than realized. 

This charming poem, called by Scaliger 
“Regina elegiarum,” is the last of the elegies 
of Propertius and in the original is unsur- 
passed for grace and tenderness. 


CORNELIA’S FAREWELL 


Cease, O Paullus, to flood my grave with 
teurs. Death’s gloomy portal opens not to any 
prayers. When once the dead have entered the 
realm of Pluto, the ways are barred by inex- 
orable adamant. Although the ruler of the 
dusky place may hear you as you pray, yet be 
assured the Stygian shores will drink your 
tears unheeding. Prayers influence the gods 
above; but when the grim ferryman has re- 
ceived his fare, the pallor-bringing gate shuts 
in the spirit world. This the mournful trump- 
ets have proclaimed when the devouring torch 
placed beneath my bier dragged me down 
amid the flames. 

What advantage has it been to me that I was 
the wife of Paullus, the descendant of those 
who rode in triumphal cars and the mother of 
children who are the pledges of my fame? No 
less cruel have the fates been to Cornelia; F 
am now a heap of dust which may be gathered 
in one hand. O baleful nights, O sluggish 
pools of the Stygian Marsh, and whatever 
stream flows round my feet, before my time 
yet pure in heart and life I meet my death; 
may father Dis, as it my right, deal gently 
with my soul. Or if I speak not true and some 
Aeacus sits in judgment with the urn of des- 
tiny by his side, may he inflict punishment on 
me when my lot is drawn. Let his associates 
sit by him and the stern troop of the Furies 
next to the seat of Minos, the whole assembly 
looking on with eager gaze. Thou, O Sisy- 
phus, have surcease from thy load; may the 
wheel of Ixion stand silent; and you, O elusive 
water, be caught by the lips of Tantalus; and 
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may wicked Cerberus to-day harass no shades 
and may his chain lie loose by its silent bar. 
If I use decep- 
tion, may the dreadful jar—the penalty of 


I speak in my own behalf. 


Danaus’ daughters—press hard upon my shoul- 
der. 


ever brought to any fame and honor, the stat- 


If memorial of ancestral prowess have 


ues in my house tell of sires who won renown 
at Numantia. Another group shows the equal 
importance of the Libones, forbears on my 
on beth sides my family is 
sprung When, 
after a happy girlhood, I laid aside the maid- 


mother’s side: for 


from men of high renown. 
en’s robe at marriage and another fillet bound 
back my tresses, I united myself to thee in 
Paullus, destined as I was to leave 


will be read that 


wedlock, 
And on this stone it 
Ashes of our fathers 


thee. 
I was bride to thee alone. 
which thou, O Rome, art bound to reverence 
and because of whose deeds of renown Africa 
lies beaten to the dust; Perseus whose soul was 
fired with high purpose because Achilles was 
his ancestor and because he was sprung from 
him who broke through thine abodes, Aver- 
eall to the cen- 
sor’s ordinance was never relaxed for me and 
that my hearth ne’er blushed for sin of mine.” 
Cornelia has not subtracted aught from the rich 


nus—these I witness “That 


legacy of the past and of a great house she was 
Nor 
been a change as time went on; my whole life 
from From marriage 
altar to the tomb, Lt have lived a life of spot- 


a part worthy of imitation. has there 


has been free blame. 


less purity. In accordance with nature’s laws 
I have lived as became my race nor could I 
have lived better through any fear of judge. 
It matters not what stern judgments may be 
will be the 
worse for sitting in my company, neither thou 
OQ Claudia, unique attendant of the tower 
crowned goddess, who didst drag with cable 
the slow-moving Cybele, nor thou whose white 
garment that the hearth was stili 
aglow when Vesta asked back the fire which 
thou hadst sworn to keep. Nor to thee, dear 
heart, sweet mother Scribonia, have I been un- 
true. What in my wouldst thou wish 
changed save my fate alone? My praise is 


pronounced on me; no woman 


showed 


case 


attested by my mother’s tears and by the la- 
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ments of a sorrowing city, and my remains are 
rendered safe because of Augustus’ grief. He 
cries aloud that I have been a sister worthy ot 
his daughter and god that he is, he has been 
“Yet well did 1 deserve the 
honor, ner childless was the 


seen to weep. 


noble robe of 
house whence I was snatched away.” 

My dear sons, Lepidus and Paullus, my so- 
lace even in death, upon your bosoms have I 
breathed my last. I have seen my brother, 
too, twice occupying the curule chair; and in 
his consulship, a joyful time, I, the loved sis- 
ter, have death. My 
daughter, born as the model of thy father’s 
censorship, be careful to follow my example as 
being the wife of one man. My children, keep 
up our family in unbroken line. I willingly 
take passage in Charon’s skiff, since so many 
of my offspring are destined to augment my 


been carried off by 


fame. This is the consummation of a woman’s 
triumph that praise of her ashes freely passes 
from mouth to mouth. 

Now I entrust to thee, my husband, our 
children—mutual pledges of our love. Con- 
cern for them still lives “deep-burned even into 
my ashes.” As a father, do also a mother’s 
part. Thy neck now must bear the weight of 
my orphan children. When thou dost kiss 
them as they weep, add my kisses to thine 
From this time on, the whole household 
will be thy care. And if thou art going to 
indulge in grief, Jet them not be witnesses of 
thy tears. When they come to thee, hide thy 
sorrow and let the cheeks that they kiss be 
dry. Enough for thee, Paullus, be the nights 
that thou shalt weary in Jamentation over me, 
enough the dreams which often are believed 
to take my shape; and when in secret thou 
dost address my shade, speak not in mono- 
logue but as to her who will reply. If, how- 
ever, another bed shall face the outer door 
and a prudent step-mother shall occupy my 
couch, then, my children, praise and make the 
best of vour father’s wife. Won over by your 
virtues, she will yield. And do not praise 
your mother over much; she will distort your 
frank speech into expressions of disfavor to- 
wards herself. Or. if your father shall re- 
main constant and content with my spirit’s 


own. 
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presence and if he deems my ashes worth so 
much, then, my children, learn to mark the old 
age which is even now on its way and let no 
avenue be open to the pangs of grief which 
comes to him who mourns a wife. 

May the vears that have been taken from 
me be added to your own; with my children 
around him may it be a delight to Paullus to 
grow old thus. It is better so: never as a 


mother have I put on the weeds of mourning. 
All my children have come to my burial. 

My plea is ended. Ye witnesses who weep 
for me arise, while the kindly earth makes 
life’s due recompense. Even heaven has open- 
ed its gate to virtue. For my service may I 
be deemed worthy to be carried to the tomb 
where rest my honored sires. 


Hmong the Colleges 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Dr. Howard S. Reed, Professor of Mycology and 
Bacteriology in Virginia Polytechnic Institute, who is 
now on a year’s leave of absence in Europe, will 
represent the Institute at the approaching Agricul- 
tural International Congress to be held at Ghent. 

The catalogue of the current session, which has 
recently appeared, shows an enrollment of 639 stu- 
dents, including the farmers of the winter short 
courses. The catalogue announces also that the en- 
trance requirements for the session of 1914-10 will 
be fourteen uits. This does not apply, however, to 
short course men in agriculture. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


President C. C. Weaver has been busily engaged 
in the campaign for the financial betterment of the 
College for the last several months. In co-operation 
with Rev. R. K. Sutherland, financial agent of the 
College, he has visited many points and delivered 
many addresses. The last week in April he attended 
the meeting of the Board of Education of the M. E. 
Church, at Dallas, Texas. 

The Confederate Memorial Association at Emory 
will hold its annual celebration May 21st. A large 
number of Confederate soldiers are buried in the 
College cemetery. The College buildings and dormi- 
tories were used as hospitals by the Confederate 
Government. Judge John A. Buchanan, an alumnus 
of the College and a member of the Supreme Court 
of Virginia, will deliver the address. 

Some marked improvements have been made on 
the College grounds recently. Many of the old 
fences have been removed and the campus has been 
considerably enlarged. This with the other improve- 
ments recently made by the College and the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad Company add very much to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the College property. 

The present Senior Class numbers twenty-four. 
The personnel of the class is of a very high order. 
Many of the Southern States are represented in this 
class. 

The attendance in the Summer Quarter promises 
to be very large. A large number of courses will be 
offered in this summer quarter. The character of 
the work done in this quarter is equal to that done 
in the regular session. Dr. J. L. McGhee is the con- 
ductor of the Summer Quarter. 

The third inter-collegiate debate between Emory 
and Henry College and Emory College of Oxford, 





Georgia, will be held in the auditorium of Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., May 3d. This debate 
will close the series. Each college in former con- 
tests has been successful once. 

Prof. J. R. Hunter, of the Department of Second- 
ary Education, recently attended a meeting in At- 
lanta of those interested in education in the Appala- 
chian Region. Representatives of all the religious 
denominations conducting schools in this region 
were present. Professor Hunter was on the pro- 
gram. 

Prof. L. W. Crawford recently delivered an address 
at the close of the Mann High School in Scott 
county. 

Dr. Delano delivered an address at the close of 
the Sugar Grove High School, Smyth county. He 
also spoke at the close of the Maple Shade High 
School in Grayson county. 

President Weaver will preach the baccalaureate 
sermon and deliver addresses at the close of several 
education institutions this spring. Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell will also deliver addresses at the close of seve- 
ral of the leading schools and institutions. 

The trustees of the Appalachian School Improve- 
ment Foundation will hold their annual meeting at 
Emory about the middle of May. At present the 
headquarters of this corporation is at Emory. The 
trustees and officers represent all denominations and 
interests in this section of the State. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell recently attended the Confer- 
ence for Education in the South in Richmond. He 
discussed before the Conference “The Relation of 
High Schools and Colleges to Rural Life.” 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The debate between the Ciceronian Literary So- 
ciety of Roanoke College and the Maury and Lee 
Literary Societies of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute was held in the town hall of Salem on April 
4th. The question was: “Resolved, That the United 
States should regulate the tolls on shipping passing 
through the Panama Canal so as to give a prefer- 
ence to American vessels.” 

The Roanoke College team, which maintained the 
affirmative, were I. A. Harvey, J. L. Yost, and C. T. 
Herndon. The negative, supported by the V. P. I. 
team, were W. F. Nash, T. P. Philips, and A. B. 
Bellwood. The decision was awarded to Roanoke 
College. The music was furnished by the Roanoke 
College orchestra. 
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In the primary for the State orator’s contest, to 
be held at Hampden-Sidney College on the first Fri- 
day night in May, the successful contestant was J. 
J. Giesen, of the Demosthenean Literary Society, a 
member of the graduating class. 

An unusually interesting series of vocational ad- 
dresses have been delivered before the College Y. 
M. C. A. during March and April. The program is 
as follows: “Principles That Should Govern a Young 
Man in Choosing a Vocation,’ by Harris Hart, Su- 


perintendent Public Schools, Roanoke, Va.; “The 
Christian as a Physician,” by L. G. Pedigo, M. D., 
Roanoke, Va.; “The Christian as a Lawyer,” by 


Jackson, Roanoke, Va.; “The Christian 
as a Minister,” by Rev. Arthur Rowbotham, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian church, Roanoke, Va.; “The 
Christian as an Educator,” by Prof. J. D. Rodeffer, 


Judge R. C. 


Ph. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; “The Chris- 
tian as a Politician,” by Hon. John M. Hart, Roa- 
noke, Va.; “The Christian as an Agriculturalist,” 


D., Director of Virginia Ex- 
and “The Chris- 


by L. W. Fletcher, Ph. 
periment Station, Blacksburg, Va.; 


tian as an Engineer,” by C. S. Churchill, Chief 
Engineer Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Ground has just been broken for the new sec- 
tions of the Roanoke College dormitory. It is un- 
derstood that the cost of the building when completed 
will be between $20,000 and $30,000. It will be of 
best quality Pierpont brick, three stories in height, 
with Indiana limestone trimming and slate roof. It 
will provide accommodation for about forty students. 
Some of the rooms are single, but there are also a 
number of suites of three rooms each. These last 
are to be occupied by two students, each having his 
own bedroom, the study being in common. 


Being the central and dominant part of the en- 
tire dormitory system, two or three sections of 
which still remain te be built, the sections now 
under construction will be surmounted by two 
towers, one over each entrance. The larger tower 
will command a fine view not only of the town of 
Salem, but of the Roanoke Valley in great part, 
especially to the west and south. Architecturally, 
the building is collegiate Gothic and is decidedly 
pleasing. It was designed by Mr. Frank A. Rommel, 
of Philadelphia, and is in thorough keeping with 
his plan made several years ago providing for the 
entire system of buildings likely to be needed by 
the College for many years to come. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the College has been able to 
proceed so rapidly with the erection of the buildings 
called for in this plan. In addition to the commons, 
a gymnasium was completed two years ago, and 
during the summer the first three sections of the 
dormitory. These with the new building now going 
up have an aggregate length of about 450 feet. It 
is something of a revelation to the student of five 
years ago to come back and note the changes that 
have taken place. All the old buildings, it is true, 
except the venerable dining hall, are still intact, but 
these serve now merely as an introduction to the 
new and imposing group that stands some distance 
to the north. The most striking difference, how- 
ever, is not one of size. In contrast to the old, the 
new buildings have architectural consistency, and 
are built so solidly that they should be practically 
as good fifty years from now as they are to-day. 


The contract calls for the completion of the dormi- 
tory sections described above in time for the open- 
ing of the new session this fall. 
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HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


President Burruss and several members of the fac- 
ulty have recently returned from Richmond, where 
they were in attendance upon the Southern Educa- 
tional Conference. The School had a small exhibit 
at the Conference, intended especially to show some 
of the work it is trying to do for the uplift and de 
velopment of rural life. 

The contract has been let for the erection of 
another building in the plan for the school group 
This will be a small structure, used chiefly as a 
residence for the president, but it will be con 
structed of the native blue limestone, like the other 
buildings, and will be roofed with red tile, as they 
are. 

Special lectures have been delivered at the School 
during the past month by the following distin 
guished gentlemen: Professor W. M. Hundley and 
Dr. John Staige Davis, both of the University of 
Virginia, and Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washington 
City. Professor Hundley gave a convincing and in- 
spiring address upon “Education for Citizenship;’ 
Dr. Davis delivered an instructive and authorita- 
tive lecture upon “Alcholism;” and Dr. Crafts spoke 
in his graphic and illuminating style upon “The 
Five Fingers of Destiny.” 

On April 19 the Senior Class celebrated Arbor Day 
by planting at the front entrance of Science Hall 
an ivy plant that Miss Elizabeth Cleveland had 
brought from Warwick Castle, England, and by ap- 
propriate exercises, historical, poetical, and musical 
One of the songs was Dickens’ “Ivy Green.” A 
small flower bed, arranged near the ivy plant, was 
filled with seeds of English flowers, brought from 
Warwick and other parts of Britain. The day’s 
program concluded with an outdoor banquet, served 
in the East Orchard, under the fragrant blossoms, 
with the faculty and the Junior Class, consisting of 
over a hundred members, as guests of the Seniors. 

The school library has recently been enlarged by 
a lot of bound magazines and other periodicals that 
are frequently used in the professional work of the 
various classes. 








STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE 


The Fifth District Convention of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy met in Farmville on 
April 3d and 4th. On the evening of the 4th they 
held their public meeting in the auditorium of the 
School. Interesting addresses were delivered by 
Mrs. Norman Randolph, Mrs. Campbell and Mrs 
Montague. The program was varied by vocal and 
instrumental music, several selections being ren 
dered by the School Glee Club. After the exercises 
the visitors were tendered an informal reception 
at which they met the faculty and visited the par 
lors, lecture rooms, etc. of the School. 

Miss Helen Thomas, Student Secretary of th: 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christial 
Association, spent March 28th and 29th at the 
School. 


Miss Florence B. Meyer, head of the Departmen! 
of Physical Education, attended the meeting of thi 
Physical Education Association at Newark, N. J 
the first of April. 

Thirty-five students attended the Y. W. C. A Con 
vention in Richmond and took part in the pageant 
Miss Adelia Dodge, secretary of the Y. W. C. A 
accompanied the young ladies, and Miss M. W. Coul 
ling, head of the Department of Drawing, and Mis 
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Mary White Cox, head of the Home, also attended 
the Convention. 

President Jarman and Mr. Thomas D. Eason, head 
of the Department of Biology, have been appointed 
by Governor Mann as delegates to the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene, to be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., next August. 

On April 15th, an art exhibit was opened in the 
Drawing Class room. About two hundred and fifty 
pictures in sepia and colors were shown. These pic- 
tures were lent by the Emery School Art Company 
of Boston, and were much enjoyed by the people of 
the town as well as by the students. 

The last number of the Entertainment Course for 
the year was the De Koven Male Quartette, which 
appeared at the Auditorium on the evening of 
April 21st. 

The School was well represented at the Conference 
for Education in the South, which met in Richmond. 
During the meeting the following were in attend- 
ance: President and Mrs. Jarman, Dr. C. W. Stone, 
Mr. M. B. Coyner, Mr. J. M. Lear, and Misses Mary 
E. Peck, Maud I. Tillman, Mary P. Jones, Mary D. 
Pierce, Fannie W. Dunn, Lulie G. Winston, Minnie 
V. Rice, Grace E. Mix, Carrie Sutherlin, Florence 
B. Meyer and Jennie M. Tabb. 

President Jarman was master of ceremonies at 
the dinner in honor of Hon. J. D. Eggleston and 
yeneral Secretary of the Conference for the Educa- 
tion of Women in the Country, of which President 
Johnson, of Rock Hill, S. C., was chairman. 

On April 19th, the Juniors and Seniors met in a 
debate on the question: “Resolved, That the com- 
mission form of government should be established 
in the towns rather than the council.” The nega- 
tive was upheld by Misses Ethel Pedigo and Mary 
Cary Taylor of the Junior Class, and the affirmative 
by Misses Evelyn Turnbull and Madeline Askew of 
the Senior Class. The judges in decided in favor of 
the affirmative. After the debate the Juniors ten- 
dered a beautiful reception to the Seniors, followed 
by a banquet. The faculty and Home Department 
officers were invited. After the various toasts, the 
evening was closed by the singing of class songs by 
both Juniors and Seniors. 


WILLIAM AND MARY NOTES. 


Dr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of the New 
York Independent, fulfilled his engagement, and on 
April 7 spoke to an appreciative audience in the 
chapel of the College. His address on International 
Peace was full of vigor and in pleasing and forceful 
language. The speaker stated what progress had 
been made toward the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national differences and the prospects for future 
accomplisment. 

Professor Eric Marks, of Hamburg, Germany, who 
is one of the greatest living historians, was a recent 
visitor to our College, and consulted with President 
Tyler on historical subjects. Professor Marks has 
been lecturing at Chicago and elsewhere in this 
country for the past two months. 

Professors Bennett, Clarke, Keeble and Ritchie 
were in attendance on the Educational Conference 
in Richmond, April 15, 16, 17, 18. 

School Fair for this district will take place here 
April 24, 25, 26. A large attendance is expected. 

President Tvler will address the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute April 25 





on “Edmund Ruffin’s Contribution to Agricultural 
Progress in the South.” 

Arrangements have been made with the Coburn 
Players to give two performances here May 6, after- 
noon and evening. The plays are to be “Comedy of 
Errors” and “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Visitors 
will hold the regular spring meeting April 23 for 
the transaction of usual business. 

The details for the summer session of the College 
at Dublin, Va., have about been completed, and the 
circular will soon be published. The session will 
begin June 18 and continue eight weeks. 

The commencement pregram is now complete and 
will go to press. In addition to the usual exercises, 
Professor Fred. Crawford and the Glee Club will 
give an entertainment Thursday evening in the Col- 
lege chapel. 





FREDER CKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


With the advent of spring, the athletic grounds 
have become centres of attraction. The interclass 
contests for the trophy cup have developed a lively 
interest in basket ball, baseball, tennis, target shoot- 
ing and Field Day events. 

There have been, also, other diversions at the 
Normal School. On March 16, the senior class gave 
a minstrel show for the benefit of the Athletic 
Association, consisting of a negro meeting, recita- 
tions and old plantation songs. 

Dr. W. A. Kepler, of the Department of Zoology 
at the University of Virginia, delivered a very in- 
teresting lecture in Russell Hall Friday evening, 
March 28, on “Animal Activities.” He distinguished 
between reflex, instinctive and rational acts, and 
gave illustraaions of each found in animal activi- 
ties. Even in the activities of the lower animal life, 
Dr. Kepler finds consciousness or purposedness in 
action. While granting the existence of matter, he 
emphasizes consciousness in the individual; and in 
man’s self-consciousness, he finds him higher thin 
the animais and kin to God. Dr. Kepler spoke only 
a short while; but his lecture was a message and 
an inspiration. 

On April 3, 4 and 5, the Educational Conference 
of the Teachers of the First Congressional District 
met in Fredericksburg. The Conference was in- 
vited to hold some of the meetings at the Normal 
School. Consequently on Friday evening, April 4, 
the Conference convened in Russell Hall. The 
speakers of the evening were Prof. R. E. Blackwell, 
President of Randolph-Macon College, and State 
Superintendent R. C. Stearnes. Professor Blackwelt 
spoke on “The Teaching of English,” and Superin- 
tendent Stearnes spoke on the subject, “Education 
for All the People.” At the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises, a reception was given to the visiting teach- 
ers and refreshments were served in the dining 
room of the Household Arts Department. 

The Conference met again at the Normal School 
Saturday morning. At this meeting there was an 
open discussion of school questions. The question 
entered into with most spirit was: In which grades 
should technical arithmetic and technical grammar 
be introduced in the schools? The meeting closed 
with an address by Mr. S. G. Howieson, Government 
Farm Demonstrator, in behalf of the agricultural 
interests of the county. 

During the last week in March, Miss Butler, a 
headquarter Y. W. C. A. secretary from New York, 
visited the school in tne interest of the Biennial 
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Convention to be held in Richmond, April 10, 11 and 
12. She explained the organization of the Y. W. 
C. A. work, and outlined the program of the Rich- 
mond Convenaion. Miss Butler represented the Y. 
W. C. A. in a very attractive manner. 

A number of the delegates from the schooi at- 
tended the Biennial Convention and came back with 
very enthusiastic reports. 


School 


Berthaville, Va., April 18, 1913. 
Dear Editor: 

Please allow us a little space in your Journal to 
say something of the “Union Celored School” in 
King George county. On February 25th, we organized 
a Junior School Improvement League. Since that 
time we have had one entertainment and raised the 
sum of $10.19. 

We have purchased for our school one water 
«cooler, shades for windows, several pictures for the 
walls, and put new steps to our school. 

We have a Senior League also in our school that 
is doing good work. We hope to have a more favor- 
able report next time. 

Thanking you in advance for a space in your col- 
umns, 

ANNIE BELLE Gray, 
Secretary of League, 
Teacher. 


WaLTER J. H. KING, 


REPORT OF PINEY BRANCH SCHOOL LEAGUE 


\ 
As I have never reported the work of the Piney 
Branch League, I hope you will allow me to mention 
some of the work we have achieved during my terms 
of teaching, which has been four sessions. 
In order to make the report creditable to the 
league workers, I will have to enter into details. 
The Piney Branch school house is a one-room 
building on the same plan of those built in ante-bel- 
lum days, having one door, no cloak rooms, porch, 
wood-shed, well, nor fence around the lot. It is situ- 
ated on a hill at the forks of two roads and is fac- 


ing the south. The front view is the Brentsville 
road and three negro cabins, the north, east and 


west view being pines which grew to the distance 
of twenty-five feet of the school house. 

I have been told that the building was erected 
thirty-five years ago and had been painted once. 
The interior is ceiled and was painted dark drab. 

When I entered the room as teacher, I found not 
the slightest addition since I left it as pupil seven 
vears previous. 

The first session the total enrollment was nine- 
teen We did not organize a league, but the chil- 
dren promised that they would assist me in any 
work I undertook. The first step we took was cutting 
bushes and piling stones. After we got the yard in 
fairly good shape, we decided to paint the interior 
of the school house. I bought the paints, so one 
rainy Saturday, when the boys could not find work 
to do at home, they painted the whole room while 
I varnished the desks. This seemed to please the 
school board. They returned the money for the 
paint and painted the outside of the building too, 
colors. We chose olive green 
our school colors 


letting us select the 
and cream 
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President E. H. Russell, Prof. A. B. Chandler, of 
the Department of Latin, and Miss C. J. Jackson, of 
the Rural Arts Department, attended the Southern 
“ducational Conference, held in Richmond, the mid- 
dle of April. 

The work of the school is progressing nicely, and 
already there are thoughts of final examinations 
and commencement. 


Mews 


The next session we organized the league, called 
the Happy Helpers, and they deserved their title, 
for they were always ready to help. Our member- 
ship was ten, and the dues were one penny: per 
week for each member. We had our first entertain- 
ment, charging admittance ten cents, the proceeds 
lLeing enough to pay for our stage curtains and other 
expenses. 

When school opened the following session, we 
found that our best shade trees had been cut into 
ties and saw logs, leaving us the brush and chips 
We observed Patrons’ Day by cleaning the vard and 
Arbor Day by planting some trees. We also had 
another entertainment, from which we _ cleared 
twenty-four dollars. This money we made haste to 
spend, first considering a library of seventy volumes, 
which gives unlimited pleasure to the pupils and 
neighborhood people. With the remaining money 
we purchased a revolving desk chair, four large 
framed pictures—‘Lost,” “The Horse Fair,’ “St. 
Cecilia” and “The Angelus.” We also got small pic- 
tures of all the presidents and some of the most 
famous poets, artists, etc. 

This success brought forth so much enthusiasm 
that the next session the league wanted to meet the 
first day of school, so this vear we have had the 
best time of all. The league met at 3 o’clock twice 
a month, with a membership of twenty-five, includ- 
ing every school child but the primer class. This 
session we have purchased two large pictures, one of 
“The Chariot Race,” and one of “The Midnight Chatl- 
lenge,” curtains for the windows and a mat for the 
stove, and have $15 in bank, trusting the School 
Board will give us ten dollars to add to this to build 
a porch and cloak rooms. Having no cloak rooms 
remind me of the brush hut the boys made to be 
used as dressing room during our entertainments 
It was attached to the school house opposite a win 
dow, the window sashes being taken out and steps 
built to go in and out. The hut was taken away) 
after the entertainments. We used the league money 
to keep up the expenses of the school, such as floor 
oil, broken glass, drinking cups, stove polish, et« 

The pupils have not won any prizes, but perhaps 
they will the next session. If I could have the sam 
vears to spend over, they would be spent as teacher 
with the same pupils in the same school house. 

Very truly, 
(Miss) Carriz H. Ler, 
Bristow, Va. 


Lithia, Va., March 29, 1913. 
The Virginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Va 
Dear Editor:—I have been taking your Journé 
for the last six months and have enjoyed every issu 
Let me tell you about the Civic Leagues we hav’ 
organized this session. 
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School opened October 28th, and on November Ist 
we observed Patrons’ Day. Of course we did not 
get up an elaborate program in that short time, but 
i had a few readings by pupils appropriate to the 
occasion, and several patrons made short talks on 
subjects like the following: “How Can Parents Help 
the Teacher?” “What Can Parents Do to Improve 
Inside of School House?” “What Does Our School 
Need?” ete., on which I was able to get nearly every 
one present to talk. 

Then I explained the “Civic League Plan” to them, 
and all patrons present joined. I think we have 
about twenty-five members. 

Instead of the men and women meeting together 
in league, we decided more could be done separately, 
so two sets of officers were elected, after which the 
men got to working for subscriptions for a new 
school building, which we sorely. need. 

The ladies met early in November and kalsomined 
the two rooms of the school house and washed win- 
dows, thereby helping the appearance of the build- 
ing very much. 

Let me now tell you what the ladies’ league has 
accomplished. In December we gave an oyster sup- 
per and cleared $16.36; on January 31st and Febru- 
ary Ist and 7th we presented two plays here and in 
a neighboring town, from which we cleared $48.40; 
on February 25th, 26th, and March 22d, Mr. Louis 
Lyford Plummer gave delightful illustrated lectures 
here, by which we made $10.90; one lady solicited 
$5.00. 

Last month I organized a Junior League in school, 
and March 15th they presented “Two Plays,” and 
sold candy between acts, clearing $16, making a total 
of $96.66, all of which we have placed on interest. 
The Junior League meets regularly and seem much 
interested in the meetings, especially in initiations. 


We are very grateful to the Board of Education for 
the helpful pamphlets it has sent us. 
We need at this place a modern four-room build- 
ing, and hope to have it soon. 
Very sincerely, 
(Miss) Mary DeLone, 
Principal Lithia Graded School. 





The Powhatan Teachers’ Educational Association, 
composed of the colored public school teachers of 
the county and others interested in education, 
having learned that the Superintendent of Schools 
Hon. William U. Kennon, has tendered his resigna- 
tion of the office to the State Board of Education, 
we desire to place upon record our appreciation of 
his work and our regret that he has seen fit to serve 
no longer as superintendent of schools— 

Resolved, That Hon. William U. Kennon has our 
best wishes and our hearty appreciation for the good 
he has rendered the cause of education in our 
county and State, the kind advice he has given the 
teachers in their work; the inspiration of our 
pupils, urging them to prepare themselves to be no- 
ble and industrious men and women, and to reflect 
credit upon themselves and the State. We feel glad 
it was our lot to teach under such a noble Virginia 
gentleman, whose heart and mind are given to the 
great work of educational advancement. He has our 
thanks. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above, signed by our 
president and secretary, be sent to Hon. William U. 
Kennon with our best wishes, and one copy sent to 
the Journal of Education for publication. 

By order of the Association. 

(Signed) SALLIE WILLIS, President. 
W. H. WALTON, Secretary. 
Powhatan, Va., March 29, 1913. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Srate Boarp or EpucaTion, RIicHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


TEACHERS READING COURSES. 


NoTe.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 
Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 

1. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies .94; ten or more copies .90. 

3. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 
others—Houghton, Miffin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

3. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 

¢. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath «a 
Company, New York. Single copies .90; tem 
or mure copies .80. 

5. The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

«& A Brief Course in the History of Education by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20; ten or more copies $1.18. 





Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

1. The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va 
Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. Single 
copies $1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mae 
millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
McMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2. The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 
by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 

8. Civics and Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 
New York. Single copies $1.00; ten or more 
copies .90. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 

1. Classroom Management, Its Principles and 
Technique by Bagley—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; ten or 
more copies $1.00. 
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2. school Hygiene by Shaw—The Macmillan Cotm 
pany, New York. Single copies .9U; ten or 
more copies .&8U. 

VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Educutton 
which may be counted in lieu of one of the bovuks 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended 
holding certificates. It is designed to give intor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spirit among 
teachers. The Reading Course for each session will 
be published prior to the commencemen’* of the 
school year (July Ist). 

The examination on the Reading Course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami- 
nation It will embrace questions on the books 
chosen for the year endiny June 30th, itmmed:ately 
preceding, and on the History of Education 

With the exception of the High School. Second 
Grade. and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 
in Virginia are renewed under the following re 
quirements and conditi_ns: 

1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 

2. He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 
er not. 

3. Either he must attend an approved summer 
school or institute for at least twenty consecutive 
days during the life of the certificate, and diligently 
pursue the course of study prescribed by the con- 
ductor of such school, or he must pass a successful 
examination on at least two of the books of the 
Reading Course, one of which must be the History 
ef Education. provided that if he has previously 
taken an examination on the History of Education 
either in an accredited school or in a State exami- 
nation he ‘must substitute some other book of the 
State Reading Course for the History of Education. 

4. The examinations prepared for the Reading 
Course from year to vear include questions only on 
the History of Education and the books adopted for 
the school year immediately preceding the date of 
the summer examination. 


for all teachers 


R. C. STEARNES, 
President. 
E. R. CHESTERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Hmong the Books 


Cor’s Founpers oF Our Country. By Fanny: E. Coe, 
Teacher in the Boston Normal School; author of 
Coe’s School Readers, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages, 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


This supplementary reader for the fourth year is 
copiously illustrated with suitable pictures, and is 
written in a vivid and interesting style, well calcu- 
lated to appeal to the imagination. The important 
events of our early history are presented in connec- 
tion with the lives of great discoverers, explorers, 
and founders of colonies. In the selection of inci- 


dent and detail, and in the manner of presentation, 
the author has also kept in mind the moral value 
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of history, the reverence due to the memory of 
noble leaders, and the education of the will which 
comes trom early acquaintance with the lives of 
strong, forceful men. 





Samuel I. Jones (Gunter, 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. 
Price, $1.65. 


Texas), author and publisher. 


A book of such excellent merit and one calculated 
to ve oO: much service to all teachers of mathematics, 
should be dignified with a more suitable titie. The 
title gives a wrong impression as to the character 
of the Look. While it is true that it contains many 
provlems and puzzlés of historic importance, prob- 
lems that every teacher should be tamitiar with, 
the work is of a serious character and is intended 
to furnish to teachers and all students of mathe- 
matics a knowledge of the application of mathe 
matical principles, to give a well graded list of 
problems tor extra assignment, and to offer solu- 
tions for those time-honored examples that have 
been the delight and despair of teachers. Moreover, 
the book contains the solutions of the more difficult 
and famous problems of algebra and geometry. A 
section of the book is devoted to a full list, from 
every State in the Union, of teachers’ examination 
questions on arithmetic. This list of original exami- 
nation questions should be of great service to teach- 
ers. An excellent chapter is devoted to “Short 
Methods,” and many: of the mathematical tricks are 
explained. 

The work is scholarly and contains many practi- 
cal and helpful suggestions for the teaching of 
arithmetic. This book should find a place in the 
library of every teacher. When problems of unh- 
usual or curious character are presented for solu- 
tion, this book would be of the greatest service. 





“THe WaterR-BaABiES. By Charles Kingsley. Edited 
by Sarah Willard Hiestand, author of “The Be 
ginner’s Shakspere.” Illustrated by Will Carque- 
ville. Cloth, 382 pages. Price, 40 cents. Rand, Mc 
Nally & Company, Chicago and New York. 


As the latest addition to Rand McNally & Tom- 
pany’s attractive series of Canterbury Classics comes 
that never-old, delightful story “The Water-Babies.”’ 
No more helpful book could be chosen for little 
people than this wonderful fairy tale written by one 
possessing to a remarkable degree the gift of seeing 
beauty wherever it may be; and certainly there is 
no story in which they will take more pleasure. A 
real love for children inspired Charles Kingsley, and 


what he wrote for them has been and long will be |. 


read with the keenest appreciation. 

While enjoying to the full the “adventures” of the 
poor little chimney sweep young readers will almost 
unconsciously absorb the lessons so charmingly 
taught; and the teacher or the mother whose part 
it is to help them learn to recognize what is good 
and beautiful finds it an easy task where there is 
so much to entertain and amuse. 

For this series, the popular classic has been edited 
by Sarah Willard Hiestand, and is made most valu 
able to teachers by the addition of notes which, in 
language simple enough for the comprehension of 
children, elucidate the text: a short, well-written 
biographical sketch; a reading list comprising al! 
of Kingsley’s prose works; a carefully prepared pro 
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nouncing vocabulary. and several pages of ‘“‘Sugges- 
tions to Teachers.” Besides a portrait of its famous 
author, the book has eighteen full-page illustrations, 
and is embellished throughout by _ attractive 
sketches. 





Nature study is one of the most fascinating sub- 
jects in the school curriculum, and no other subject 
appeals to so large a number of pupils. Children 
naturally like the fields, the forests and the brooks. 
It is well that this is so. The pure air of the coun- 
try and the exercise that children take when on 
nature study excursions are good for their bodies 
and for their minds. 

One great drawback to the successful teaching of 
this subject is the ignorance of the teacher. Nine 
times out of ten the boys know more about birds, 
animals and trees than the teacher does. 

No teacher should attempt to give instruction in 
any subject in which the pupil is more proficient 
than he or she is. But the teacher who real- 
izes a deficiency can always remedy this by study. 
Only the most modern and most accurate books 
should be used to supply the lacking information. 
Fortunately such books are not lacking for nature 
study. The most attractive, the most complete and 
the most beautiful as to print and illustrations is “A 
Handbook of Nature Study,” by A. B. Comstock. It 
covers the entire field of animal and plant life, and 
is written in such an easy and pleasing style that 
the reader is loth to lay it aside. A copy of this 
valuable book should be in every school library. 

“A Handbook of Nature-Study,” by Mrs. Anna 
Botsford Comstock. Bound in one volume, $3.25; 
postpaid $3.65. Bound in two volumes, $4.00; post- 
paid $4.50. Volume I, including Animal Life, $2.00; 
postpaid $2.25. Volume II, including Plant Life, 
$2.00; postpaid $2.25. The Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





ENGLISH AS A PRACTICAL STUDY 


Having found my pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades deficient in spelling and gram- 
mar, I should like to give other teachers the 
benefit of my discoveries. When I started my 
new work in the fall, I found that the pupils 
in the higher grades could spell words of in- 
definite length without the slightest hesitation. 
When I assigned twenty-five words for the 
first lesson, they wondered why I should not 
think them capable of taking a longer lesson; 
but when I heard the assignment and asked 
them to pronounce each word distinctly and 
tell the accented syllables, they had no idea 
what I meant. That point being satisfactorily 
explained and exemplified, I was simply ap- 
palled to find that the majority of the class 
knew not half of the meanings of the words. 


Therefore, 1 assigned for a written lesson 
twenty-five words, the definitions of .which 
they were to find in the dictionary, and the 
accented syllables of which they were to mark. 
For the following lesson, they had to put these 
words into sentences of their own construction. 

A bitter wail went up; parents came to see 
why I was over-working their children in the 
spelling class, for they knew that their chil- 
dren could spell well. Some fond mothers 
asked me to excuse their daughters from spell- 
ing, as they could not do that work well and 
keep up their other studies. The principal 
came to ask me what dread lesson I was in- 
flicting upon my class; but I kept up that 
course. With a few variations just to encour- 
age them, I gave them definitions and original 
sentence construction all year, with the re- 
ward of the expression of gratitude from al- 
most all the students of the class. 

At the close of the session they said that 
they had learned more English than any other 
subject, and that the credit was due to that 
spelling class. 

Yet, fellow teachers, the work was hard for 
them, just as hard as they thought it when 
they remonstrated; because they had _ been 
taught automatically, not thoughtfully. Of 
course, they improved, but it was up-hill work 
both to them and to their teacher. 

Why should we not parallel grammar and 
spelling in the lower grades, and have practi- 
val work all the way through? The second 
grade pupils should never leave a spelling les- 
son without knowing the meanings of all the 
words in it. To be sure this end is gained. 
frequent written lessons should be given, not 
Just to write words, but to use the words cor- 
rectly in sentences. Then, in the third grade. 
the pupil should begin to mark the accented 
syllables. Teachers in all grades should be 
sure that the children know the meanings of 
all the words they come across, not only in 
readers and spellers. but in 
blackboard stories, histories ete. 

If the teacher will make her pupils realize 
that she is there to help them understand the 
new word and the new thought, and will keep 
alive in her heart a deep interest in our mother 


geographies. 
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tongue, she will not be so likely to send them 
into the high school, where they have to under- 
stand deep thoughts, still mechanically spell- 
ing meaningless words. 

| From a teacher who has taught in each of 
the grades, but is now of the high school de- 


partment. | 


The MOVING PICTURE SHOW AS A 
HEALTH PROBLEM 


The popularity of the moving-picture thea- 
ter as a form of cheap entertainment for the 
masses has directed attention to several of its 
undesirable features. In Chicago it is said 
that 


of whom are 


250,000 persons, a considerable portion 


children, attend these theaters 


daily. Most of the theater buildings are cheap 
store-rooms, remodeled for the purpose, often, 
without adequate provision for ventilation. It 
is estimated that the air in one of these thea- 
ters will pass through the lungs of the audi- 
from six to eight minutes. They 
constitute, as the Chicago Health 


one of the health problems 


ence in 
therefore 
Bulli tin 


called 


remarks, 
into existence by modern customs and 
conditions. In cities all over the country. the 
problem is practically the same, involving the 
role cf contact or close association in the 
spread of “colds” and the various infectious 
diseases. It is a matter of observation that the 
incidence of the various infective diseases of 
childhooa immediately increases on the open- 
the 
the increased opportunity for contact between 
infected children. It 


therefore be reasonably assumed that the close 


ing of the schools in fall on account of 


and non-infected may 
contact in the moving-picture theater is also 
a factor in the distribution of infectious dis- 
eases. Since it is not easy to exclude those 
who have diseases or who come from homes 
where disease exists, well-considered regula- 
tions as to ventilation and sanitation should 


be enforced for the protection of the public. 





Pleasure comes through toil; when one gets 
to love his 
Ruskin. 


work, his life is a happy one.— 
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LAYING IN A STOCK of LEARNING 


An anecdote went the rounds of the news- 
papers a few years ago from the pen of Mr. 
Dooley which will serve as an introduction to 
what I shall say on the caption of this section. 
It is a 
which the amenities of life were not only 
observed, but practiced, as the sequel aptly 
One lovely child was engaged in 


scene from a kindergarten room in 


illustrates. 
the graceful exercise of pulling another’s hair, 
which performance eventually attracted the 
teacher’s notice. The teacher then contemplat- 
ed “the laying in of this stock of learning” 
with philosophical composure, and then ob- 
served that “the child whose hair is pulled 
is learning patience, and the child who is pul- 
ing the hair is discovering through practical 
experience the futility of human effort.” Of 
course “charity suffereth long, and is kind,” 
but missed fire this time. 

So many ways of getting through school 
and college have been devised during the past 
two decades, that one is often bewildered at 
the different processes. Some have kicked their 
way through, some have run through, some 
have jumped through, others rowed through, 
and others got through by other shifts, and 
a few studied through and reached some- 
where, and saved a remnant. 

It is an old saying, but a true one, never- 
theless, that the foundation must be stronger 
than the superstructure that is to be reared 
upon it. To expect one to make any respec- 
table progress along educational lines who is 
deficient in the underpinning knowledge of 
the elementary branches of the common 
schools, is to ignore the very first lessons in 
getting an education, which signifies getting 
down to hard work and sticking to it and 
finishing the job in a workmanlike manner. 
These primary lessons may be learned in 
school or out of school. As to quality, it is 
the highest kind of work. But if taught in 
the school, it is the business of the school to 
teach concentration of mind, intensity of ap- 
plication, and a fervid disposition to lay hold 
of intellectual work of all kinds. 


This point has been somewhat drawn out 
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that the difference between work and play may 
Work, as 


sach, is an activity for an end, which may be 


be the more sharply contrasted. 


and often is remote; while play is an activity 
as an end, which terminates in that particular 
activity.—an end and pleasure. The tendency 
to turn work in the sckhoolroom into play is 
just as vicious as the turning play on the play- 
grounds into work and calling it education. 

In the elementary school a few subjects 
are fundamental and these studies, if rea- 
sonably well mastered, form an infinitely bet- 
ter background for the child’s future progress 
than any amount of half-learned miscellan- 
eous stuff picked up at random from the var- 
ious departments of science, art, civics, agricul- 
ture, history, or literature. 

The amusement theory of education has been 
carried to such a ridiculous extent that many 
teachers are expressing serious doubts as to 
the educational efficiency acquired by a pupil 
in rolling down hill along the surface of least 
resistance. The early studies,—reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, grammer, geography. 
and United States history—are the right stud- 
ies for boys and girls to learn and to know, 
and when administered by able teachers who 
understand these branches and their bearing 
on the future lives of the children, are always 
interesting studies, and they are relished by 
children accustomed to think and to work. 
In advocating such intellectual work for boys 
and girls, I am not detracting from the indus- 
trial work that is done, er may be done, in the 
elementary schools, but the industrial work 
should never crowd out the opportunity for 
high grade intellectual work. For it is well 
said, “Without the essential garments of the 
mind, the frills become a mockery.” and a 
hideous one at that. The strongest minds are 
always enfeebled and confused by a profusion 
of subjects presented in rapid succession. Ac- 
cording to the “Fadville Idea,” “All things 
are to be learned at once,” and not first one 


thing and then another. The inevitable result 


is, “not one well, but many badly.” Learning 
is to be without exertion, without attention, 
without toil, without grounding, without ad- 
vance, without finish, so says an apostle fresh 





from the progressive city of Fadville. This 
kind of education has not a single peg to hang 
a thought on. 

Strong mental discipline gives tone and 
tenacity and a fine mental fibre—the best pass- 
port into the activities of a busy life. A 
simple, healthy school in which the children 
are taught to work with all their might is the 
kind of school that sensible, intelligent peo- 
ple in every community appreciate and de- 
mand.— Superintendent James M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo.. in Journal of Education. 





The school system of Boise City, Idaho, was 
recently reorganized on the basis of a careful 
~urvey of the city’s needs made by a commit- 
tee of educational experts. So well satisfied 
were the people of the city that a number of 
them came to Superintendent Meek and of- 
fered him 160 to 300 acres of land and half a 
million dollars if he would go further and 
develop the loeal high school into an indus- 


trial city college. 


The Christiansburg 


State Summer Normal 


Up in the Mountains 











} hed you plan to attend a Summer 
School this year let us recommend 
that you go to Christiansburg. It is 
noted for its fine climate, excellent 
location, strong faculty, good board, 
reasonable rates, pleasant surround- 
ings—an ideal place forstudy. Just 
opened a fine new building with 
modern conveniences, electric lights, 
steam heat, hot and cold baths. 


The State Examination at close of Normal 








For further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 
Christiansburg Summer Normal 





Cambria, Virginia 
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Part One. Histortcal Introduetion: 1. Humanitarianism 
and the Child; II. The Scientific Interpretation of 
Life; 111. The Scientific Study of the Child. 

Part Two. The Genetic Background: | V. The Biological 
Perspective; V. Lhe lrimitive Ancestry of the Child; 
VI. Instinct and Re'axation, VIL. The Hand of the 
Race and of the Child; VIII. Touch and the Ap- 
preciation of Things 

Part Three. The Pedagogy of the Primary School: [X. 
Drawing; X. Dramatic Expression; XI. Phonics and 
Speech; X11. Language; XIII. Handwork; XIV. 
Literature; XV. Reading; XVI. Handwriting; X VII. 
Nature Study; XVIII. Busy-work; XIX. Outdoor 
Play; XX. Morning Exercises; X XI. Discipline. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


Gesell’s The Normal Child and 


Primary Education 
$1.25. 


A book which is particularly adapted for teachers of the lower elementary grades, for 
norma! school classes, and for college students interested in child study. 
scope of the book are indicated iu the table of contents given below: 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 





The purpose and 


Part Four. The Conservation of Child Life: XXII. Pes- 
talozzi and Home Edueation—XXIII. A Healthy 
Body; XXIV. A Healthy Mind; XXV. The Saving 
Sense of Humor; XXVI. Formalism and Child 
ic “ati XX VII. Childhood the Foundation of 

outh. 


Supplement on the Montessori Kindergarten. I. The 
Historical Origins of the Casa dei Bombini; II. A 
Didactic Nursery; III. The Writing and Reading 
Method; LV. The Auto-Sensorial Apparatus; V. The 
Teacher’s Part. 


This is the first critical exposition of the Montes- 
sori System to appear in this country. 


New York 














Mexico. 


prepaid for Fifty Cents in Stamps. 
satisfied. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, California, Nebraska, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New 
Write us to-day for our Free Booklet showing how we place our teachers. 


Our Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply Fora School and Secure Promotion’’, with the laws of certification of 


teachers of the Western States, free to members or sent o- 
Money refunded if not 





OOD 7 TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvVER.COLO 














Tt iversity of Chicago 
ne University Chicag 
Otters instruction during theSummer 
(Juarter on the same basis as during 
the other quarters of the academic 
year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the professional 
schools provide courses in Apts, Liter 
zture, Science, Commerce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
Instruction fs given by regu'ar mem- 
bers of the University staff which is 
augmented inthesummer by appoint- 
ment of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 
Summer Quarter, 1913 

ist Term June 16—July 23 

2d Term July 24—Aug. 29 
Detailed announcements will be sent 
upon application 


-_ 





The University of Chicago 


Chicago, II!'inois 











I wish to state my appreciation of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. It is one of the 
best published.—A West Virginia Principal. 


manager of the Thurston Teachers’ Agency. 
will be glad to know that she is again in Chi- 
cago after a two years’ absence. She has had 
a delightful experience in foreign lands, hav- 
ing visited Japan and the Hawaiian Islands, 
Egypt, Turkey and Asia Minor, in addition to 
the more familiar European countries. 
Your Journal is brimfull of valuable infor- 
mation for teachers in all kinds of schools.— 


A Teacher. 
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The following departments of study are represented : 


lL The College 

In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Feonomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physies, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economie 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Soeiology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate oan select any ome of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Baehelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taughtin the Vollege 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg ees/offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 
The candidate for the LL. B. dagree is required to attend three fall sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for stuients who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good eollege courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, Freneh, or German. . 





























VI. Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit ieading to the degree of Bache'’or of A:ts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to shorten the time requi'ed for thcse degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or abso!ve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high echoo! teachers and school 
administrators. 


Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of sersion. Tuition in 
Academie Departments free to Virginians. Loan Furds available. All other exp« nses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUF., 











HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 











Books That Vitalize Teaching 


Psychclogy as Applied to Ecucation | Literature in the School 


By Dr. P. M. Maanousson, State Normal School, 2 
: B 8S. W , . $1.25. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 345 pp. $1.50 vienes, Vee See 
A book that transforms the study of psychology 
into something real and thoroughly inspiring. It 





How to make the most of the work in reading in 
the grammar grades is the theme treated here, with 


shows how to apply the principles cf psychology to practical knowledge of how to achieve the desired 
the everyday problems of the classroom. Teachers | result. There are questions, plans, type studies, and 


will find it a book for constant reference. many other valuable seggestions. 


What Children Study and Why 


| Fundamental Facts for the Teacher 


3y De. Cuartes B, Giipsrr, Formerly Superia- 
School N. . , 
we cag aad H. J. ane Reghester, ty Extmer ryan, LL D. President of Colgate 
‘dees en University. $1.00 


A clear broad-minded analysis of the values of | 
# elementary school subjects. Up-to-date in its dis-| A fresh, keen-witted’ discussion of the relation 


cussion of the Moral Training, Sex Hygiene, In- | between character and conduct, play and character, 
dustrial Training, ete. A valuablecriterion by which | morals and ideas and various other topics. In- 








to judge all proposed changes in the curriculum. spiring in its suggestions. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COM PANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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Recent High ‘School Books 








FRANCOIS’ ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH LEIPER’S LATIN SUBORDINATE 


90 cents 
Ss AX 
By Victor ©. Prancois, Ph. D., Associate Professor of CLAUSE SYNT » 30 cents 
French, College of the City of New York. By [. A. Leiper, Professor of Latin, Western Kentucky 


fe Development proceeds from the known English form to State Normal School. 


the unknown French form. Models precede the simple presents simply and concisely the essential principles of 
yetcomplete rules. The vocabulary is ofmoderateextent, gg ypordinate clause construction, with the various matters 
and the exercises consist largely of sentences connectedin of syntax involved. A manual for second year students 


sense. with numerous examples from Caesar and Cicero, and 
tical ref . 
REEVE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY = 22” Srammaticat relterences 
GUIDE, 60 cents 
’ ILGEN’S FORGE WORK, 80 cents 
By Frederick C. Reeve, E. E,. Masterin Physics, Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J. By Wm. L. ligen, Forging Instructor, Crane Technical 


The experiments, which cover the college entrance High School, Chicago. 

requirements, have full and definite directions accom pa- A simple but comprehensive course, with full directions, 
nying them. Diagrammatic illustrations, lists of ap- ampleexplanations, and abundant exercises for practice. 
paratus with directions for making, and tables of physical Fully illustrated, each step being clearly specified and 
constants, are otherhelpful features. graphically represented. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


‘American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 

















